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I don't cook. So I made my eat-in kitchen 
a fabulous walk-in closet. 
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Shelves & boxes Thinking outside the box 


My name is Grace and I live in a small apartment in a big 
city. And since I enjoy a day of shopping far more than, 
say, cooking, I decided to do a bit of home remodeling. 
at ki So with my Citi card in hand, I set out to 

" V f _ 

get some closet organizers. I bought 

a shoe rack for the oven, sweater boxes 

for the lower cupboards and some 12-inch baskets for 



handbags 



up above. I saved room for plates, 


glasses and silverware. And one large drawer stuffed 














































CAN A PICKUP 
GIVE 2,000 
PEOPLE A LIFT? 



It's a question that keeps us thinking at 
Toyota. It's also the inspiration behind our 
belief in building automobiles where people drive them* One example: the new Toyota 
Tundra plant in San Antonio, TX. It not only employs 2,000 people but will also inject 
thousands of other new jobs into the area. It's something that happens around all of 
our operations across America. And can give a lift to an entire community. 

toyota.com/whynot 


WHY NOT? 
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It could be the world’s best-dressed music collection. 

For special offers and to learn more about the beautiful Sony® VAIO® notebook with Windows Vista® 
go to sonystyle.com/vaiovista. 

© 2007 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or part without written permission is prohibited. Sony, the Sony logo, VAIO. the VAIO logo. Cyber-shot, and llke.no.other 
are trademarks or registered trademarks of Sony. Windows Vista is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 
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TOUCH DOES SO MUCH MORE 

ON AMERICA'S MOST RELIABLE 
WIRELESS NETWORK. 


Introducing the Voyager™ and the Venus.™ 

By LG. Exclusively from Verizon Wireless. 



Voyager™ 

Sleek, responsive touchscreen. 
QWERTY keyboard. V CAST Music, 
Video, Mobile TV and GPS 
Navigation ready. 



Venus™ 

Stylish touchscreen. 

Slide-out keypad. 

True digital camera user interface. 


Voyager™ is a trademark of Plantronics, Inc. used under license by Verizon Wireless. 
Subject to Customer Agmt & Calling Plan. V CAST & VZ Navigator: Add'l charges required. 
Coverage not available everywhere. Screen images simulated. 
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1 Gallon of Gas. 102 
100 Miles. 

$10 Million. 

The race to build the supergreen car. 
plus: The X Prize ecosystem. 

BY ERIC HAGERMAN 

Formula for 130 
Disaster 

Explosions. Storms. Waves. 

The software that will take digital f/x 
to the next level of awesome. 

BY MICHAEL BEHAR 

The Data Wars 136 

Web startups have been harvesting 
your online info. Now the Internet 
establishment is clamping down. 

BY JOSH MCHUGH 

Q&A: Michael mo 
Bloomberg 

The New York mayor on free Wi-Fi, 
crime, Lou Dobbs, and higher office. 

BY NICHOLAS THOMPSON 

The Viewmaster 142 

Director Michel Gondry, famous for 
his dreamy films with backward 
plots, delivers a straight-up comedy. 

BY JENNIFER HILLNER 

Sub-Zero 146 

Scientists went looking for hot springs 
deep under the Arctic ice. What they 
found was even more remarkable. 

BY ERICA LLOYD 

This Buzz for You 152 

Secret Web sites, coded messages, 
hidden songs—explore the new 
world of immersive ad campaigns. 

BY FRANK ROSE 


The Fall and Rise of Music 

David Byrne’s survival strategies for emerging artists—and 
megastars—in an era when downloads are free and the major labels are 
wasting away, plus: Byrne interviews Thom Yorke about why 
Radiohead let fans set the price for its latest album. In Rainbows. 
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At some point in time a man switches from 

‘Til have what he’s having” to “I’ll have what I’m having. 


Drink Life Deeply 
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There's more to dance 
than meets the eye. 


National Dance Institute 
proves this every day. 

For over 30 years, the not-for-profit 
National Dance Institute (NDI), 

founded by New York City Ballet 
star Jacques d'Amboise, has 
transformed the lives of close to 
2 million public school children 
through award-winning arts and 
learning programs. 

Boys and girls discover the arts 
through dance, develop standards 
of excellence, a pride of 
achievement and a curiosity about 
the world that supports their 
success in school and in life. 

NDI inspires and transforms. 

Find out how you can participate. 
Call or visit us online at 

www.nationaldance.org. 


national da 
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...inspiring children through the arts® 
594 Broadway, Room 805 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 226-0083 

A copy of our financial report may be obtained from 
National Dance Institute or the Office of the 
New York State Attorney General, Department of Law, 
Charities Bureau, 120 Broadway, New York, NY 10271. 
Photo by Eduardo Patino. ©2007 National Dance Institute. 
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Contributors 

When Talking Heads was in its heyday and David Byrne was recording hits 
like "Burning Down the House" and “Life During Wartime/' artists worked for 
labels, and album sales were the best indicator of a band's success. Today that 
arrangement seems quaint. On page 124, Byrne explains why the business of 
selling CDs isn't the business of music. “Maybe we will return to what music 
has always been," he says. “An aural experience, not a recorded product." 



James 

Day 

In a cramped office out¬ 
side of London, Day 
found himself focusing 
his camera lens on two 
musical geniuses: Talk¬ 
ing Heads cofounder 
David Byrne and Radio¬ 
head frontman Thom 
Yorke. For Day, the 
photo shoot for this 
month's feature on 
the future of the music 
industry (page 120) 
was a tall order. Liter¬ 
ally. "Byrne is quite 
tall," he says. "Being 
a short-arse myself, 

I had to stand on two 
cases just to get the 
angle I wanted!" 



Erica 

Lloyd 

Lloyd sailed the Arctic 
Circle with a crew 
of geophysicists and 
oceanographers on the 
hunt for underwater 
hot springs and the 
microorganisms that 
live in them (page 146). 
But as she learned, it's 
also wise to keep an 
eye out for larger crit¬ 
ters. "Any crew mem¬ 
ber who goes on the 
ice is trained to use a 
shotgun, in case a polar 
bear attacks," Lloyd 
says. "The few times 
I went out, I made 
sure one of those 
people was nearby!" 



Eric 

Hagerman 

Dozens of teams, 
millions of dollars, and 
one global effort to 
build a car that gets 
100 miles per gallon: 
It's the Automotive X 
Prize, and as Hagerman 
reports on page 102, 
the stress brought 
out some competitors' 
inner grease monkey. 
"These guys are 
prepping for a test 
run, when one of them 
starts whaling away 
on the steering wheel 
with a hammer," Hager¬ 
man says. "I guess 
any car needs a good 
whack sometimes." 



Jennifer 

Hillner 

Hillner edited wired's 
Hollywood stories 
before leaving the mag¬ 
azine in 2006 to help 
run her family's apple 
orchard. This month 
she returns as a writer, 
covering Michel Con- 
dry's new film, Be Kind 
Re wind (page 142). It's 
an uncharacteristically 
conventional effort for 
the director, but don't 
expect it to be boring. 
"He has a broad range of 
influences," Hillner says. 
"I've never met anyone 
else who can talk as 
easily about the Iliad as 
about Dr. Seuss." 
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Go Online 
for Even 
More Wired 


100 MPG OR BUST 

One contender forthe 
Automotive X Prize is 
Aptera Motors, whose 
concept car combines a 
hyper-aerodynamic design 
and clever electrical engi¬ 
neering. Aptera’s Steve 
Fambro gave wired a tour 
of the Carlsbad, California, 
development facility and a 
test-drive of the all-electric 
Aptera Typ-1. Check it out 
at wired.com/extras. 



LIFE ON ICE 

During the six-week Arctic 
expedition of the Swedish 
research ship Oden, 
photographer Chris Linder 
captured spectacular 
images, from polar bears 
navigating melting floes 
to the 14,330-ton ship 
breaking through massive 
chunks of ice. See them 
at wired.com/extras. 



GEEKIPEDIA: THE WIRED 
WORLD, FROM A TO Z 

Godwin’s law, Guitar Hero, 
Gates Foundation—you 
may know the definitions, 
but the wired Geekipedia 
tells you what they really 
mean. Take a look—and if 
you think we left something 
out, suggest your own entry 
at wired.com/geekipedia. 

WIRED HOW-TO WIKI 

In the wired How-To Wiki, 
we show you ways to hack 
your iPhone, land a fat 
raise, and stop wasting 
time online. Now you can 
show us your best stuff, 
too. Anyone can create, edit, 
or collaborate on tricks and 
tips at howto.wired.com. 

THE BLOG NETWORK 

Get briefings throughout 
the day on technology, 
culture, business, and 
more at blog.wired.com. 
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imagine a company showing its vision 
by removing something from yours 

Samsung’s 94 series Plasma needs no wires between components, so your 
eyes are free to enjoy its sleek finish and beautiful 1080p “Full HD” picture. 
And thanks to its FilterBright™ anti-glare filter, you can watch from any 
angle - even in a brightly lit room. An incredibly crisp, clear HDTV with no 
strings attached. With the Samsung 94 series wireless Plasma, it’s not 
that hard to imagine. Visit www.samsung.com/hd for more information. 
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re: Speed and Science 

some schisms we can appreciate. Like the rift that opened in response to 
Charles Graeber’s raucous story about Alex Roy’s high-speed dash across the country. 
The Go Speed Racer crowd hailed him as a paragon of audacity, the proud possessor 
of what must be cannonballs of steel. But the Slow Children at Play folks thought 
his irresponsible butt should spend time parked behind bars in seven states. Point 
taken. As for the fanatical trolls clattering about creationism in light of Clive 
Thompson’s column on language and evolution—for that “debate” we have little 
patience. Hey, we’re all for dialog. But if you want a magazine that dismisses the notion 
that life on Earth evolved from more primitive forms, you’re talking to the wrong nerds. 
Next time you pick a fossilized bone with our content, find an actual controversy. 



Domo Arigato 
Dojinshi! 

“Japan, Ink” (issue 15.11) 
provides hope for a young 
artist like myself. The idea 
of Creative Commons-style 
licensing for dojinshi remixes 
of original comics is riveting, 
since current communication 
and media laws are swallowing 
everything. Here's to the 
future. I hope one day to create 
a manga series with such a 
strong fan base that spinoffs 
will be sold alongside my own. 

Isaiah Headen 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Fan Club 

It was refreshing to hear 
a discussion of the business 
benefits of fan-created 
content instead of seeing 
it condemned as blatant 
stealing (“Japan, Ink”). 
Fan-created content does 
exist in the US, but if it's 
tolerated at all, it's only 
because the creators make 
no money from their work. 

Samantha Close 

MIZUHO, JAPAN 


Too often 
written off as 
lightweight 
or graphically 
simple, manga 
has proven 
itself arich 
medium. 

Dave McCaughan 

TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Lost in Translation 

I can tell that wired really 
took this seriously, because 
you went to Japan and hired a 
professional manga-ka (“How 
Manga Conquered America,” 
issue 15.11). Atsuhisa Okura 
has clearly mastered the form. 
Just one thing: You chose to go 
with the Japanese convention 
of having the comic read right 
to left, which is fine, but you 
did a clumsy job of translating 
that to the Web. Experienced 
manga readers are comfortable 
reading either way, and when 
you're holding a book it's obvi¬ 
ous which way the pages go. On 
the Web, not so much. 

Brigid Alverson 

Excerpted from digitalstrips.com 


Flipping Out 

It is horrible people like you 
who continue to push for the 
half translation of manga in 
the West (“How Manga Con¬ 
quered America”). English 
is written from left to right. 
Traditionally, Japanese is not. 
When translating into English, 
the job isn't done until the 
page has been reformatted 
for left-to-right viewing. 

Many people simply can't 
read from right to left; they 
become physically nauseated, 
as if they had motion sickness. 

If you had a shred of decency 
you'd promote the flipping of 
all manga artwork published 
in North America—or, at the 
very least, promote two print¬ 
ings: one not flipped for the 
W/Tjottym-wannabe assholes, 
and one flipped for normal 
English-reading Americans. 

I hope you reconsider your 
tragically misguided point 
of view. 

Chris Taran 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 



Uncertainty Principle 

As a science teacher, I share 
your frustration with students' 
dismissal of biological evolu¬ 
tion as “just a theory” (Start, 
Clive Thompson, issue 15.11). 
But to call evolution a “law” 
is counterproductive. We need 
to teach students that all sci¬ 
entific knowledge is tentative. 
Just because 90 percent or 
99 percent or 99.9 percent of 
scientists agree on something 
does not make it inviolable. 
Einstein, Heisenberg, Coper¬ 
nicus, and Darwin all dem¬ 
onstrated this. Why not use 
language that opens the doors 
to future revolutions instead 
of shutting them? 

Eric Ashton 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Toaster? Or Toilet? 

In "Bon Voyage, Earthlings” 
(Start, issue 15.10), Miyoko 
Ohtake compares the pro¬ 
posed Virgin Galactic space¬ 
port to a Cylon Raider. 

One can only conclude that 
Ms. Ohtake has never suffered 
an illness that would require 
the use of a bedpan. 

Ralph Jones 

AURORA, COLORADO 

Notes From the Front 

Hell of a story on Shannen 
Rossmiller ("I Spy,” issue 15.11). 
That chick is something else! 

Joseph Watkins 

CAMP KALSU, IRAQ 


Language Barrier 

Wonderful article on Shannen Rossmiller's freelance online 
terrorist hunting ("I Spy”). Why doesn't the FBI have enough 
imagination to do something like this on its own? It seems that 
most of her success is because she learned Arabic; that should 
not be a huge obstacle for the bureau. 

Bob Pierson 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Political Supporter 

I have a hard time believing that you failed to mention Ron Paul 
in "Campaign 2008: Webbiest Ever” (Start, issue 15.11). He 
is constantly rejected by mainstream media, despite the fact 
that he does well in Republican online straw polls and contin¬ 
ues to rank high in online surveys, wired: Ron Paul's blog; his 
presence on Digg, Eventful, Facebook, Flickr, Meetup, MySpace, 
and YouTube; the fact that he has raised more than $9 million 
online, tired: the current top contenders for the Oval Office. 

John Graf 

EATONVILLE, WASHINGTON 


Return to Sender 

See page 165 for contest rules. 



Skim Board 

BY GTRON SISTEM 
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STAY WIRED 
ON THE GO... 

WIRED Mobile keeps you connected with Gadget 
Lab To Go—the best of WIRED's Gadget Lab, on your 
mobile device. Check out daily gadget reviews and 
vote for your favorite. 

TO CONNECT VISIT MOBILE.WIRED.COM 
FROM YOUR MOBILE DEVICE 

Available exclusively to Sprint customers. 


ahead 



1&1 INTERNET 

THE TOTAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
WEB HOSTING NEEDS 



1&1 provides a complete range of web 
solutions at affordable prices. Our web 
hosting packages include search engine 
optimization tools and powerful marketing 
features. Choose 1&1, the world's leading 
web service provider, and register your 
domains, create a website, or upgrade 
your web power with a 1&1 server. Now 
through January 2008 take 50% off 
any product for the first 3 months. 
Please visit us at www.1 andl .com for 
complete details! 




Technology made better with the magic of SprintSpeed™. 
To learn more about business at the speed of light, visit 
sprint.com/ahead. 
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BOOK CLUB 


The WIRED Book Club delivers 
"what's next in text" straight 
to your inbox. Each month, 
members receive an e-newsletter 
showcasing book selections 
and reviews by WIRED editors 
as well as special offers from 
our partners. Like the magazine 
itself, the featured books cover 
topics in business, culture, 
and technology. 

To join, go to 

wiredinsider.com/getwired 


NEVER FORGET YOUR 
UMBRELLA AGAIN 

ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN AN AMBIENT UMBRELLA 

The Ambient Umbrella has the right information at the right time. This 
intelligent Umbrella tracks the forecast for any of 150 U.S. locations. 
When rain is expected in the next few hours, the Umbrella illuminates 
its handle. Patterns change to indicate rain, drizzle, or thunderstorms. 

Visit map.myambient.com to check coverage and set your location 
The Umbrella will take it from there. 


One "C" battery (sold separately) lasts up to 2 years. 

A "gust buster" dual canopy and the glowing intelligence 
of Ambient keep you covered, ambientdevices.com 


ambient 



AMBIENT DEVICES: INFORMATION AT A GLANCE 

Enter at WIREDInsider.com/Winit to win an Ambient Umbrella 

No Purchase Necessary. Starts 12:01 AM EST 12/26/07 and ends 11:59 PM EST 1/21/08. Open to all legal residents 
of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older except employees of Sponsors and their immediate families and those living 
in the same household. Void outside the 50 United State/D.C., and where prohibited. One prize will be awarded with 
an ARV $99.00. Sponsors: Conde Nast Publications, 520 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 94107. 
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PULSE 




TELL US WHAT YOU ARE THINKING. 

WIRED is looking for reader feedback. From time to time 
we send out short surveys and editorial questions to get your 
take on the direction of business, technology trends, and 
must-have gear. Of course, if you participate, WIRED will 
not share your name, address, email, or any other information 
you provide with anyone. 





















































The pursuit of perfection 


* 


Avoid obstructions. 

Introducing XM NavTraffic with real-time traffic 
routing that helps you not only find your destination, 
but also maps the quickest way to get there. 

This is active navigation. 

This is the pursuit of perfection. 




lexus.com/LS 


*The Navigation System is designed to assist in locating an address or point of interest, and alternative routes of travel. XM NavTraffic requires a monthly service fee after three-month trial period. All fees 
are subject to change, and subscriptions are nontransferable and subject to Customer Agreement available at xmradio.com. Discrepancies in real time may be encountered between the system and your 
actual location. Road system changes may affect the accuracy of the information provided. Rely on your common sense to decide whether to follow a specified route. Detailed coverage not available in every 
city or roadway. Periodic Navigation updates available at an additional cost. Please see your Navigation System Owner's Manual for further details. Illustration does not depict actual XM NavTraffic system. 
XM NavTraffic is a registered trademark of XM Satellite Radio Inc. ©2007 XM Satellite Radio Inc. All rights reserved. ©2007 Lexus. 







This is quite 
possibly 
the most 
beautiful 
article I have 
ever read. 
God, it's good 
to be an 
American. 

Excerpted from comment posted 
on wired.com by Groucho 



Drivers Wanted 

WOW WOW WOW!! Great 
story. Great writing. Yes, 
the act is stupid, pointless, 
dangerous, and INCREDIBLE 
("The Pedal to the Metal, 
Totally Illegal, Cross- 
Continental Sprint for Glory,” 
issue 15.11)! If you were not 
thoroughly engrossed in 
this article, then you must be 
one of those poor bastards 
who are only passengers, even 
when sitting behind the wheel. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on wired.com by 

peacelover222 

Speed Demon 

Alex Roy's disregard for the 
welfare of everyone else on 
the road is sickening. Your 
enthusiasm for "The Pedal 
to the Metal, Totally Illegal, 
Cross-Continental Sprint for 
Glory” only serves to endorse 
his behavior. When he ends 
up killing someone, it will be 
no accident. 

Michael Jobin 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tech Hugger 

In "Burning Down the House” 
(issue 15.10) you say, "By 
its very nature, the environ¬ 
mental movement has 
always been antitechnology 
and antigrowth.” WTF? 

All the environmentalists 
I know are avid proponents 
of green technology and 
smart, sustainable growth. 

Wil Cone 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Nice Hack 

Your review of the Comcast 
Motorola DVR box (wired 
Test 2008) mentions that the 
user can't hop past commer¬ 
cials. I was miffed by this, too, 
but a few seconds of searching 
the Web yielded an easy hack 
that restores the 30-second- 
commercial-skip feature 
(Google "DCT3416 30 second 
hack” for details). 

Mark Rudnick 

ATCO, NEW JERSEY 


The Other Opiate of the Masses 

Where is the Chinese resistance ("Staring Down the Censors,” 
issue 15.11)? It doesn't exist, because the Internet is just 
being used as a pacifier by the dictatorship. Suckle on the 
teat of approved entertainment and maybe even taste a little 
forbidden fruit at minor risk. But if you make any real move, 
you're a nameless corpse in a ditch somewhere in the Gobi. 

Excerpted from comment posted on wired.com by rigatoni 

Cisco Sucks 

It is incredible that a country as huge as China can put into place 
an Internet-monitoring policy ("Staring Down the Censors”). But 
the really disconcerting part of the story is that Cisco, which has 
profited in the West by helping us expand our ability to commu¬ 
nicate, is making money by helping the Chinese government limit 
citizen access to the outside world and to outside ideas. Come on, 
Cisco! What's your next business move? Giving al Qaeda a state- 
of-the-art telephony system or providing Iran with a core switch 
for a nuclear installation? 


Tony Turner 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


+ + + ■ 
+ + + + 
+ + + • 


+h + +h + + + + + + + +h + + + 

++++++++++ 

++++++++++ 

++++++++++ 


undo The BMW that Alex Roy drove in his cross-country drive was not turbo¬ 
charged ("The Pedal to the Metal, Totally Illegal, Cross-Continental Sprint for Glory,” 
issue 15.11). The photo of Ryan Anderson was from a 1998 arrest, not his 2004 
arrest on terrorism charges ("I Spy," issue 15.11). The diagram in "How to... Fall Four 
Stories" should have shown the subject landing on his feet instead of his shoulder 
(Start, issue 15.11). Intertainer received a settlement from Movielink in March 2006, 
not March 2007 (Start, "Need Cash? Sue Google!" issue 15.09). RANTS Letters 
should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number and be sent to 
rants(dwired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or used in any 
medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 
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inside ™ 


Dual-core. 
Do more. 


Dell recommends 
Windows Vista" 
Business. 





WORK 

WHEREVER 

With Deirs Latitude D630 notebook you can stay connected to your clients no matter 
where you are. Next-generation Wi-Fi helps keep you connected at hotspots and around 
the office. It catches the strongest signal around, letting you work at the fast pace 
you’re used to. And with optional mobile broadband* you can stay connected pretty 
much anywhere a wireless signal exists, ensuring you get the job done. It also features 
the performance of Intel" Core 2 Duo Processor, so staying productive is easy. 


Features Inter Core'2 Duo 
Processor, allowing you to work 
with noticeably quick results. 


Latitude” D630 Notebook 


Ultimate Business Notebook - 
the perfect balance of performance 
and mobility, starting at 5.1 lbs* 


Starting at: 

$849 


To talk to a small business expert, call 

800.677.2389 or visit DELL.COM/SimplifyBusiness 


Call: M-F 7a-8p Sat 8a-5p CT Offers subject to change, may not be combinable with other offers. Taxes, shipping, handling and other fees extra and not subject to discount U.S. Dell Small Business new purchases only. LIMIT 
5 DISCOUNTED OR PROMOTIONAL ITEMS PER CUSTOMER. Dell reserves the right to cancel orders arising from pricing or other errors. Wireless: Where access is available; additional charges may apply. Notebook Weight: Varies 
based on configurations and manufacturing variability. Core Inside, Intel, Intel logo, Intel Core, Intel Inside and Intel Inside logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the Ui. and other countries. Microsoft and Windows are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 















Home Sweet Gadget 

How our technolust helped bring down the housing market, by Daniel McGinn 


WANDER THE FLOOR OFTHE 

International Builders' 
Show in Orlando in 
February and you'll 
see little evidence 
that the US housing 
market is experiencing 
its sharpest downturn 
since the Great Depres¬ 
sion. Inside the hall, 
vendor booths will be 
full. A few companies 
will display the new- 
and-improved nails 
and engineered lum¬ 
ber you'd expect. But 
if previous years are 
any guide, much of 
the hardware at the 
show will seem better 
suited to Best Buy 
than to Home Depot: 
in-wall speakers and 
video for the whole 
house (inside and out¬ 
side), wireless remotes 
that control lights and 
the thermostat, rooms 
wired with every¬ 
thing from coaxial to 
Cat-5, security setups 
worthy of Dr. No. The 
Builders' Show may not 
inspire quite as much 
technolust as, say, the 
Consumer Electronics 
Show, but it does offer 
proof that a home is the 
most important gadget 
you'll ever purchase. 

Still, you’d never 
guess it when shop¬ 
ping for real estate. 
That charming 1920s 
three-bedroom crafts¬ 
man wasn’t built to » 


E 
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photograph by Mauricio Alejo 
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accommodate all these new devices, much 
less modernized subsystems like updated 
electrical, solar power, or flexible plastic 
plumbing. Which is one reason Americans 
have come to prefer new homes to pre-owned 
ones. Check out these numbers: In 1993, 
just 48 percent said they hoped their next 
house would be newly built. By 2004, that 
number had grown to 74 percent. 

Whether those respondents were looking 
for something cheaper, bigger, gadgetier, 
or merely free of other people's cooties, 
builders responded to that new demand. 


They built lots of homes and packed them 
with every new gewgaw a potential buyer 
might dream of. And then they built some 
more. Now, thanks to the housing bust, 
virgin homes and condos sit unoccupied in 
cities like Las Vegas, Phoenix, Miami, and, 
yes, Orlando. Of course, the desire for high 
tech isn't solely responsible for the bust 
(low interest rates and insane lending prac¬ 
tices, anyone?), but it is surely a contrib¬ 
uting factor. All that built-in technology 
on display at the Builders' Show is there 
because people want it, and retrofitting 
an existing house to replace hard-wired, 
screwed-in, gadgetry is a bitch. After all, 
houses are built to last decades; electronic 
hardware becomes obsolete in months. And 


once the paint dries inside a new Spanish 
colonial-style McMansion, running addi¬ 
tional pipes, conduits, or wires necessary 
for an upgrade creates an ungodly mess— 
and a shocking bill. "It can be done, but you 
really need to want it,'' says Kermit Baker, 
a Harvard economist who studies the 
remodeling market. 

So how do you reduce people's desire to 
flip perfectly good dwellings for shiny new 
ones? Start out by building homes that even 
21st-century gadget hounds won't want to 
leave—because they're easier to upgrade. 


(Relying on a distant future when every 
technology is magically wireless is cheat¬ 
ing-plumbing will always need pipes, and 
unless you think the work of Nikola Tesla 
is due for a renaissance, electricity will 
always need wires.) Architect Kevin Harris 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, routinely has 
builders run empty conduit inside a home's 
walls to accommodate whatever new wir¬ 
ing might be required by future genera¬ 
tions of gizmos. Make room for changing 
infrastructure and all you have to swap out 
are cables and switch plates. Some archi¬ 
tectural thinkers have begun to advocate 
adapting construction methods used for 
commercial office buildings to the resi¬ 
dential housing market—dropped ceilings 


and raised floors allow for easier electrical 
and plumbing retrofits. In the Gator Tech 
Smart House, a project at the University of 
Florida, architects used a raised floor and 
hollow crown molding (to hold wires). At 
MIT, architecture professor Kent Larson is 
working on designs in which the bones of 
a house—a skeleton of studs, beams, and 
trusses—are like the chassis of a car or a 
PC, and linked components like sensors and 
A/V equipment slot into integrated recep¬ 
tacles. The builder community is famously 
hidebound, but if it could be convinced 
to change its practices, Larson's scheme 
would mean faster, cheaper assembly (and 
disassembly and reassembly). "You'd 
move away from conventional construc¬ 
tion, and builders would become assem¬ 
blers,'' Larson says. 

When this bust eventually ends and car¬ 
penters resume putting hammer to nail, 
consumers would be better served if the 
industry explored and embraced ways to 
make homes easier to upgrade to accom¬ 
modate tomorrow's technology. "Buildings 
really should last hundreds of years," MIT's 
Larson says. "But the only way they can is if 
they're agile enough to adapt." Maybe that 
will quell people's desire for a six-bedroom 
McMansion out in the exurbs. And for build¬ 
ing another one after that. ED 
///////////////^^^^ 

daniel mcginn (dan@houselustthe 
book.com) is a national correspondent for 
Newsweek and the author of House Lust: 
America's Obsession With Our Homes. 


The skeleton of a house—studs, beams, trusses—should 
be like the chassis of a car or a PC. Swappable parts 
would mean faster, cheaper assembly and upgrades. 
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Sprint^ 

An exciting reward for 
proving you have read this ad. 

- The captivating future of the bar code. - 


ahead 



Sprint > 
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In about three minutes, you are going to have a 
world-changing experience with one of the 
world’s truly unappreciated objects: the bar code. 
Traditionally, it’s a rather sleepy subject, but there’s 
an excellent chance you’ll be trumpeting the 
merits of the bar code at your next cocktail party. 

Not since the electric toothbrush has such an 
ordinary object emerged to make the world a more 
nimble place. And if you have a Sprint phone, you 
are about to experience the life-altering future of 
the bar code. 


Now, we can’t say for sure (no one can), but we 
have reason to believe that the bar code is going to 
revolutionize the way people consume things. And we 
have implanted these tiny, abstract, high-contrast dot 
matrix thingies with swift and useful information 
to make your life more exciting. 

n j i Here’s what the future might look 
-«»! lii ill r >ii like: Not long from now, many 
1 j ||| lljp I > things will have a futuristic bar 
code. So, when you see things 

Do you see a butterfly that interest you, you can snap 

or the titillating future pictures of their bar codes with 
of commerce? 

your Sprint phone. 


This is where SprintSpeed' M would take over. Your 
Sprint phone would leap into action, zapping data, 
videos, movie trailers and MP3s onto your screen at 
the speed of light. Whether it’s a bathroom faucet ora 
car, a band ora movie, your phone could be instantly 
brimming with information about the things you like. 
The world turns into one giant info-scavenger hunt. 

The future is full of surprises. 

But maybe someday you’ll 
tell your grandchildren that 
Sprint was the company that 
boldly led us there, through 

The bar code has lingered 

the untapped potential Of in obscurity since 1948. 

bar codes Now> 60 y ears later, it gets 

the recognition it deserves. 


Congratulations. You made it to the end. It’s time to 
claim your reward. So, if you have a camera phone and 
a Sprint data plan, text “scan” to 70734 and download 
the free application. It only takes a minute. Then 
take a picture of the bar code on the phone in this 
ad and receive your secret prize! Welcome to the 
future of the bar code. 


Available to Sprint customers only. Requires a camera-enabled phone and a Sprint data plan. Casual data charges of $0.03/KB apply to customers without a Sprint Vision Pack. 
Prize subjectto Sprint’s discretion. Offer expires 3/1 /08. Standard text messaging charges apply. The Nationwide Sprint PCS Network reaches over 262 million people. Coverage 
not available everywhere. See sprint.com for details. ©2007 Sprint Nextel. All rights reserved. Sprint, the logo and other trademarks are trademarks of Sprint Nextel. 































THE CHEVY BRAND IS ON THE 
ASCENDANCY WITH MALIBl 
LEAD THE RENAISSANCE 


WARD S AUTOWORLD 


the all new chevy malibu. The caryou can’t ignore. Its distinctive new look is unmistakable. 

It’s been appointed with the premium touches you’d expect to find on a much more expensive car: OnStar* 
with Turn-by-Turn Navigation! standard in the one-year Directions & Connections Plan. Six standard air bags. 


And world-class fit and finish with body tolerances as tight as 1 mm. It’s easy to see why its first 


impressions are great ones, 



LTZ price as shown, $26,995. 'Call 1-888-40N5TAR 
Always use safety belts and the correct child restraint for your chili 
safety seat instructions for more safety information. ttMSRP, Ta: 


tern limitations and details. tNot available in certain areas. Visit onstar.com for 
i the Passenger Sensing System, children are safer when properly secured in a rear 
ment extra. OnStar and Directions 8c Connections are registered service marks of 

















AN AMERICAN 


coverage map. ^Head-curtain side-impact air bags are designed to help reduce the risk of head and neck injuries to front- and rear-seat occupants on the near side of certain side-impact collisions, 
seat in the appropriate infant, child or booster seat. Never place a rear-facing infant restraint in the front seat of any vehicle equipped with an active air bag. See the Owner’s Manual and child 
OnStar Corp. Malibu is a registered trademark and Chevy is a trademark of the CM Corp. ©2007 CM Corp. Buckle up, America! 




















Burns With Hydroxide, 
Heals With Sheep Grease 



FRAGRANCES 

Nair is loaded with a 
secret concoction of 
scents-and it's a good 
thing. Anyone who used 
the stuff in the 1970s 
will tell you it smelled like 
skunk juice. Today Nair 
smells sweet as it burns 
away unsightly stubble. 

POTASSIUM 
THIOGLYCOLATE 
That skunky stench is a 
signature attribute of this 
compound, a member 
of the perennially pungent 
thiol family. A sulfur- 
hydrogen atom group 
gives thiols their sharp 
scent. They eat into keratin 
(a skin and hair protein), 
which is what makes 
actual skunk spray (and 
Nair) lock onto human 
flesh and fuzz. If the pro¬ 
cess stopped there, the 
result would be a home 
perm—weakened hairs can 
be easily shaped into curls, 
y CALCIUM HYDROXIDE 
Earlier hair-removal 
products used sodium 
hydroxide (lye!) until 
manufacturers realized 
that customers didn't 
order smooth legs with 
a side of chemical burns. 
Calcium hydroxide works 
almost as well, with less 
(though not zero) collat¬ 
eral damage. It destroys 
the thiol-ravaged proteins 
at their weakest point- 
where the hair sprouts 
out of the root. 






LANOLIN 

Sheep grease. The oily 
glandular secretion that 
makes wool waterproof 
also keeps sheep (and 
human) hide smooth and 
soft. In Nair, it compen¬ 
sates for the fats that the 
hydroxide leaches away. 

[ CETEARYL ALCOHOL 
This stuff was originally 
created by a chemical 
reaction between whale 
oil and cow fat. (Plant oils 
are used now, which isn't 
as much fun.) Serving 
here as a skin moisturizer 
and softener, it's yet more 
reparation for the insult 
done to your dermis by the 
hydroxide and thiol. 

P ALOE BARBADENSIS 
A fancy name for the goop 
inside an aloe leaf. Aloe 
has been used for centu¬ 
ries as a natural soothing 
and healing treatment 
for burned skin. Less well- 
known is its ability to 
minimize precancerous 
DN A damage to skin cells 
that have been oxidized 
(by, say, the application of 
strong chemicals). 

MINERAL OIL 
Baby oil! This is actually 
a sort of liquid Vaseline 
left over when crude oil 
is refined into gasoline. 
Here it's included as yet 
another skin softener. 

Yep: The skin-repair agents 
officially outnumber the 
hair-removal ingredients. 

-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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THINKING THIN 


© hitachi.com/truestories 



“We want to improve everything 
we do, every day. That’s kaizen” 


Paul Thompson 

Hitachi Home Electronics America 


No matter where in the world they’re made, Hitachi plasma TVs have one trait 
in common: They’re the product of kaizen, the Japanese concept of continuous 
improvement. Kaizen is more than a business buzzword at Hitachi; it’s a philosophy 
that guides the efforts of every person involved in creating the company’s many 
diverse technologies. Watch kaizen in action at Hitachi’s television production facility, 
where a better way to work is helping bring a better plasma TV to market. 


(►) Watch the documentary film series at hitachi.com/truestories 


HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 



















































Mars Rover, All New for 2009 


Pull over, Spirit. Make way, Opportunity. 
There's a badder-ass rover rolling into 
Marsville, and it’s big—like Mini Cooper big. 
Weighing 2,000 pounds (nearly three times 
the heft of its predecessors), the Mars 
Science Laboratory is nuclear powered and 
packed with gadgets never before seen on 
the Red Planet. Its mission: Assess Mars' 
past and present capacity to support life— 
from alien microbes to human explorers. 
MSL (prototype above, sans science gear) 
won't launch until fall 2009, but research¬ 
ers are already arguing about where to land 
it. They have to pick the right spot because, 
well, life (on Mars) is at stake, -erin biba 


Landing Gear 

The air bags that cushioned 
older rovers as they touched 
down wouldn't protect this 
oversize probe. NASA's solu¬ 
tion: rocket-powered hover- 
crane, of course. 

Onboard Lab 

Handy spectrometers will 
search rock powder and 
gas samples for carbon. A 
radiation detector will help 
NASA decide if it's safe 
to send earthlings up there. 


Laser Vaporizer 

MSL can examine a sample 
from 30 feet away by vapor¬ 
izing it. A spectrograph 
will then measure the light 
emitted from the free atoms 
to identify its elements. 

Neutron Gun 

As it roves, MSL will shoot 
neutrons into the ground to 
find permafrost, which may 
have once been liquid water 
—the common denominator 
for life (as we know it). 


Percussive Drill 

If NASA wants a closer look, 
MSL will pulverize a rock 
with its rotary-percussive 
drill. A strawlike casing on 
the bit will capture dust and 
send it on to test chambers. 

Nuclear Power 

A tiny piece of plutonium 
will produce enough heat to 
recharge the batteries each 
night. Total power required 
to operate MSL: 300 watts 
—same as a hand blender. 
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Great images begin with great lenses. But it's not just unparalleled optics that keep 
Canon at the forefront of imaging. It's inspiration, the inspiration to constantly innovate. 
To develop technologies that redefine the industry standard, and to create cameras and 
lenses that inspire photographers to take their photography to the highest level. 








and customer accounts—some of the most 
sensitive information companies have. 

What's left for PCs? 

They're turning into network terminals. 

Just like Sun Microsystems' old mantra, 
"The network is the computer"? 

It's no coincidence that Google CEO Eric 
Schmidt cut his teeth there. Google is fulfill¬ 
ing the destiny that Sun sketched out. 

But a single global system? 

I used to think we'd end up with something 
dynamic and heterogeneous—many com¬ 
panies loosely joined. But we're already 
seeing a great deal of consolidation by com¬ 
panies like Google and Microsoft. We'll 
probably see some kind of oligopoly, with 
standards that allow the movement of data 
among the utilities similar to the way cur¬ 
rent moves through the electric grid. 

What happened to the Web undermining 
institutions and empowering individuals? 

Computers are technologies of liberation, but 
they're also technologies of control. It's great 
that everyone is empowered to write blogs, 
upload videos to YouTube, and promote 
themselves on Facebook. But as systems 
become more centralized—as personal data 
becomes more exposed and data-mining soft¬ 
ware grows in sophistication—the interests 
of control will gain the upper hand. If you're 
looking to monitor and manipulate people, 
you couldn't design a better machine. 

So it's Google uber alles? 

Yeah. Welcome to Google Earth. A bunch of 
bright computer scientists and AI experts 
in Silicon Valley are not only rewiring our 
computers—they're dictating the future 
terms of our culture. It's terrifying. 

Back to the future-HAL lives! 

The scariest thing about Stanley Kubrick's 
vision wasn't that computers started to 
act like people but that people had started 
to act like computers. We're beginning to 
process information as if we're nodes; it's 
all about the speed of locating and reading 
data. We're transferring our intelligence 
into the machine, and the machine is trans¬ 
ferring its way of thinking into us. 


Do You Trust Google? 

Nicholas carr is high tech's Captain Buzzkill—thego-toguy for bad 
news. A former executive editor of Harvard Business Review, he tossed a gre¬ 
nade under big-budget corporate computing with his 2004 polemic Does IT 
Matter? (Answer: Not really, because all companies have it in spades.) Carr's 
new book, The Big Switch, targets the emerging "World Wide Computer" 
—dummy PCs tied to massive server farms way up in the data cloud. We 
asked Carr why he finds the future of computing so scary. —Spencer Reiss 


IBM founder Thomas J. Watson is quoted 
—possibly misquoted—as saying the world 
needs only five computers. Is it true? 

The World Wide Web is becoming one vast, 
programmable machine. As NYU's Clay 
Shirky likes to say, Watson was off by four. 

When does the big switch from the desktop 
to the data cloud happen? 

Most people are already there. Young people 
in particular spend way more time using so- 
called cloud apps—MySpace, Flickr, Gmail— 


than running old-fashioned programs on 
their hard drives. What's amazing is that 
this shift from private to public software has 
happened without us even noticing it. 

What happened to privacy worries? 

People say they're nervous about storing 
personal info online, but they do it all the 
time, sacrificing privacy to save time and 
money. Companies are no different. The two 
most popular Web-based business appli¬ 
cations right now are for managing payroll 
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jP jl Choice of the pros. More professional photographers 
■see 3 shoot with Canon cameras and lenses than any other 
brand. They’re inspired by Canon quality, innovation 
" • ^ and expertise. They know that to truly be the 

best in the business, they've got to use the best 
Wf <• “42* in the business. 


magcANYWARE 


Official Camera 
of the NFL 


To get more inspired about the Canon EOS system, go to: www.usa.canon.com/dlc 


©2007 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Canon is a registered trademark of Canon Inc. in the United States. IMAGEANYWARE is a trademark of Canon. All rights reserved. © 2007 NFL Properties LLC. Team names/logos are trademarks of the teams indicated. All other NFL-related trademarks are trademarks of the National Football League. 







Nutritional Values 


If you care about 
your health, avoid 
the center of the 
store at all costs. 


Want to find something healthy in the grocery store? Stick to the periphery: Most 
chain supermarkets arrange produce, dairy, and meat along the perimeter of the store, 
leaving the more processed foods and impulse buys in the middle. That's where youTl 
find foods with the highest "energy density," or calories by weight, which makes those 
aisles ground zero of the obesity epidemic. The Ruffles in aisle 11 pack 10 times as many 
calories per gram as the apples in produce. The wholesome stuff isn't cheap: YouTl pay 
nearly seven times as much per calorie for a Red Delicious as you will for those potato 
chips, but your body will thank you for it. —bonnie azab powell 


Sugar 

(per 100 grams) 

Not surprisingly, 
the snack and cereal 
aisles also contain 
the most sugar. 


Cost 

(per calorie) 

The most expen¬ 
sive calories are 
found in the 
produce section. 


Calories 

(per 100 grams) 

The snack and 
cereal aisles pack 
the most calories 
by weight. 
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infographic by Dan Marsiglio 
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^ Acura presents || 

Leaders 

Advancing Technology 


The Acura brand philosophy stems from innovation 
and embracing new technologies. Acura has always 
appreciated our customers’ desire to advance their 
lives and is dedicated to creating products that 
enable them to do so. In this piece, Acura applauds 
others who have demonstrated the same commitment 
to advancement. 

The Leaders Advancing Technology are responsible 
for some of the most promising technological 
advancements of our time. Innovative masterminds 
who have the potential to influence the way we work, 
think, and live. To get up close and personal with 
these astounding individuals, Acura presents a six- 
part video series on Wired.com featuring in-depth 
interviews with a different innovator each month. 

Watch the interviews and enter the Chance to 
Advance contest at wired.com/promo/acura. 

This month, Acura is proud to present an expanded 
Q&A with Jimmy Wales. Read on for exclusive extras 



JIMMY WALES 


“Imagine a world in which every 
single person on bhe planeb is 
given Pree access bo bhe sum 
oP all human knowledge.” 


and learn more about his passions and pursuits. 



Jimmy “Jimbo” Wales 


FOUNDER: Wikipedia, the charitable Wiki¬ 
media Foundation, and the 
for-profit company Wikia, Inc. 


BORN: August 8,1966, in Huntsville, 

Alabama 




NOTABLE: Named one of Time’s Most 
Influential People of 2006 


ACURA 


ADVANCE 


wired.com/promo/acura 













ers 

Advancing Technology 

BEHIND THE BIO 

Jimmy “Jimbo” Wales is an American Internet 
entrepreneur best known for founding Wikipedia, 
as well as other wiki-related organizations, 
including the charitable organization Wikimedia 
Foundation, and the for-profit company Wikia, 
Inc. Wales received his bachelor’s degree in 
finance from Auburn University and his master’s 
in finance from the University of Alabama. 

In January of 2001, Wales started Wikipedia, 
the online encyclopedia that anyone can edit, 
and in mid-2003, Wales set up the Wikimedia 


Foundation, a non-profit organization based in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, to support Wikipedia. 

In 2004, Wales founded Wikia, Inc., a for-profit 
company based on principles similar to 
Wikipedia, which allows people to contribute 
information and opinions on any topic, in any 
language. As part of his work at Wikia, Wales is 
developing a human-powered search engine, 
Search Wikia, which will be based on the same 
open, transparent, community-driven principles 
of Wikia and Wikipedia. 



Q. 

A. 


What is Wikipedia, and what are you focusing on to make it even more useful? 

Wikipedia is a free online encyclopedia written by thousands of volunteers in many languages, but we 
need more contributions in languages besides English. We just passed two million articles in English 
and about seven million articles in all. We are gaining traction in Indian languages, but we are still 
struggling in Africa, where we only have noteworthy articles in two native languages. 


Q. 

A. 


Do you consider Wikipedia more of a technological or social innovation? 

I actually think that Wikipedia is not really a technological innovation, but a social innovation. To create 
a wiki you just need a Web site that anybody can edit, a database, and a Web browser to view it. All of 
that stuff existed as early as 1995, and so really it was developing new social rules for wiki to enable it 
to become something really big. 



How does encouraging participation help organizations as they innovate? 



As the cliche goes, sunlight is the best disinfectant. Time after time, when we have any kind of an issue 
we find that being more open and more transparent is usually the most effective solution to fixing 
problems rather than locking everything down, which is counterintuitive to a lot of people. 


® 

ACURA 


Visit wired.com/promo/acura to share your thoughts and win great prizes. 


ADVANCE. 
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What is the next evolution/phase of your work? 

Now that Wikipedia is so successful, I am turning 
my attention towards search engines. Just as 
Wikipedia brought us an open model of public 
participation in a freely licensed encyclopedia, 
the Wikia search project is intended to bring us 
an open model of public participation in a freely 
licensed search engine. 


Can Wikipedia contribute to benefiting humanity? 

That is my fondest hope, that by making available 
a summary of all human knowledge for free, we 
can help people to make more intelligent, rational, 
and well-informed decisions in their lives. 


Where do you think your passion for 
technology comes from? 

I like to have fun, and technology is fun. 


What do you want to be remembered for? 

I suppose it is my personal vision statement which 
guides all my work: “Imagine a world in that every 
single person on the planet is given free access 
to the sum of all human knowledge.” That’s what 
we’re doing. 



ONLINE EXTRAS: 

Videos & Contest 



See the full-length video interview of 
Jimmy Wales. 



Learn more about other noted innovative 
masterminds and view their video interviews, 
including Barbara Morgan (astronaut) 
and Michael McDonough (architect). 



Enter every month for a new prize giveaway 
in the Chance to Advance contest. 

Visit wired.com/promo/acura 


® 

ACURA 


Visit wired.com/promo/acura to advance your experience with more video 
interviews, the opportunity to win great prizes, and more. 


ADVANCE. 












LUXURY DESIGNED TO INTERFACE WITH 
A WHOLE NEW GENERATION. 


The Acura TL. Finally, a luxury sedan that offers all the conveniences of the modern 
world. From its sleek, boldly sculpted lines, to features like available voice-activated 
navigation and solar-sensing climate control, the TL sets the standard for style and 
innovation. While its thrilling 258-horsepower V-6 never lets you forget, it's a sport 
sedan at heart. Experience it at acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura. Advancing mobility. 
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Jobs 
to India? 
Sure. 

When issue 12.02 
went to press, US 
tech jobs were 
pouring over¬ 
seas faster than 
ever, and pro¬ 
grammers were 
pissed. 'Toucan 
feel the rage,” 
wrote Daniel H. 
Pink, who chron¬ 
icled the turmoil 
in his Febru¬ 
ary 2004 cover 
story. Well, we 
survived—pros¬ 
pered, even. In 
fact, the reason 
there aren’t more 
tech jobs in the 
US is a shortage 
of talent. <1 The 
anti-outsourcing 
activists have 
mostly melted 
into the wood¬ 
work. One Web 
site we men¬ 
tioned—nojobs 
forindia.com— 
is riddled with 
Google ads for 
(oh, the irony!) 
outsourcing 
firms. Of the four 
political action 
groups we cited, 
only one seems 
to still exist. And 
programmer 
turned politico 
Mike Emmons 
didn’t even make 
the ballot in his 
bid for Congress. 
*1 Meanwhile, the 
software com¬ 
panies we pro¬ 
filed are thriving. 
Patni has doubled 
its ranks to some 
14,000; Hexaware 
Technologies 
has quadru¬ 
pled. Outsourc¬ 
ing is blooming 
in places like 
Bulgaria, China, 
and Egypt. And 
still, the US econ¬ 
omy continues 
to create jobs. 
Remember that 
happy ending 
we promised? 
Roll the credits. 

-MATHEW HONAN 
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The Well Runneth Over 

long before myspace and facebook, there was The Well, a freewheeling 
forum launched in 1985 as a dialup BBS. In a 22,000-word cover story in issue 5.05, 
wired called it "a model for the future of sophisticated networked systems.” With 
4,000 members, it’s still going strong. We asked founders Stewart Brand (president 
of the Long Now Foundation) and Larry Brilliant (executive director of Google’s 
philanthropic arm, Google.org) what made The Well so deep. —ErikMalinowski 


brand: One thing that we insisted on was no 
anonymity. Lots of the systems now like ano¬ 
nymity or encourage it. Personally, I would have 
preferred to see it go the other way. The Well’s 
compromise is that people can have whatever 
amusing handle they want, but it’s linked pub¬ 
licly to a real person. That gives the account¬ 
ability I wanted. I knew that flame wars would 
happen unless somebody’s nose was identifi¬ 
able—so that, if necessary, you could go punch 
that nose. What The Well did was connect cyber¬ 
space with real space a little better. 


brilliant: You say what you want, and you’re 
responsible for it. That idea allowed people to 
think very deeply about the world. Unfortunately, 
today’s conversations have become “BlackBerry 
cryptic.” SMS is great for saying Til meet you at 
4.” But it isn’t great for discussing the importance 
of the Bill of Rights. One of the greatest things you 
can do is to get on The Well and pick a topic—like 
ethics, or Lichtenstein, or the mating patterns of 
some arboreal creature. You’ll find a conversa¬ 
tion that goes back 20 years, and probably every 
expert in the world has opined on it. 
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Obsessed With Beards Since the Mid-'90s 

From wired’s earliest days, guys with facial hair have been a staple of covers. 
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SEP 1998 
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...Hang a 
Flatscreen 

Remember that 
commercial where 
the hip young couple 
mounts their flat- 
panel TV on the ceil¬ 
ing? They end up in 
bed, gazing skyward 
at a screenful of daz¬ 
zling fireworks. Call 
us crazy gravity- 
phobes, but we rec¬ 
ommend sticking it 
on a wall. Here’s how. 

— TOM MCENANEY 


How to...Count Cards 

statistically speaking, you are doomed to lose at every game on the casino 
floor—unless, that is, you can count cards. At the blackjack table, speedy math 
skills can flip the advantage from the house to you. Granted, it's a small edge— 
2 percent at best, which is nowhere near as good as dragging Rain Man to Vegas. 
But what have you got to lose? (Oh, yeah, all that money.) —Lucas Graves 


BRING MUCHO MOOLA 

Your edge will come from 
betting more when the 
dealer's shoe—a device 
for holding multiple decks 
of cards—is rich with big 
cards, which tend to help 
you and hurt the house. 
Success takes time and 
a bankroll of at least 400 
times your standard bet. 


COUNT AND CANCEL 

Using the classic Hi-Lo 
method, you start with zero 
at the shuffle. For every 10, 
face card, or ace that hits 
the table, subtract a point. 
For every 2 through 6 card, 
add a point (the 7,8, and 9 
cards = zero points). When 
possible, let cards cancel 
each other out to save time. 


DIVIDE AND BET 

Before each hand, divide 
your count by the esti¬ 
mated number of decks left 
in the shoe (tip: guess how 
many decks are in the dis¬ 
card stack and subtract that 
amount from the total num¬ 
ber used in the game—usu¬ 
ally six). When the result 
hits +2, bet like a big dog. 


BE INCONSPICUOUS 

Don't move your lips as you 
calculate. Or bet too many 
chips. Counting cards isn't 
against the law, but a sus¬ 
picious pit boss will show 
you the door—or just sig¬ 
nal the dealer to shuffle, 
which wipes out your 
boosted odds and sets the 
count back to zero. D'oh! 



... Sleep Two Hours a Day 


Don't waste time snoozing the night away. Turn 
your waking day into a 22-hour party by getting 
your shut-eye polyphasically—in a few quick bursts. 
Studies by the Chronobiology Research Institute show that for those on round-the-clock schedules—sailors, 
astronauts, gamers—it's more effective to recharge in short stints. For survival, the brain will eventually adapt 
by entering the REM state much faster. The cumulative result: a higher percentage of the best kind of z's. *1 The 
most time-efficient strategy, dubbed the Uberman (what else?), calls for a 20-minute nap every four hours. 
(Warning: The long-term side effects are unknown. But with only two hours of sleep a day, you'll have plenty of 
time to worry about it.) Here are three tips for streamlining your sleep regime: D invest in an office couch. 
You'll need to zonk at least twice during an eight-hour workday. 2 ) use an alarm (or three). Oversleeping 
will turn you into a zombie. 3) stick it out. The first seven days of deprivation will be sheer misery, but stay on 
track. Once you start dreaming during naps—a sign you've hit REM—you'll begin to feel better, -mathew honan 


1. PICK A SPOT 

Use a stud-finder to 
ensure that your per¬ 
fect, glare-free spot 
has enough support 
(one stud for an LCD, 
two for a plasma) and 
no hidden obstacles. 

2. HIDE THE CABLES 

With a drywall saw, 
cut an outlet-sized 
hole near where the 
cables will jack into 
the back of the TV. 
Make another near 
the floor, directly 
below. (You can tidy 
up the holes with 
grommets.) Bundle 
the cables with elec¬ 
trical tape and feed 
them in through the 
top hole and out the 
bottom. Run extra 
cables for future gear. 

3. HANG IT UP 

Use a level to mount 
the (VESA-compliant) 
bracket with anchor 
bolts. Attach the rails 
to your flatscreen 
TV, then have a sure¬ 
handed friend support 
the set while you bolt 
it to the bracket. 


Learn how to do more 
at howto.wired.com. 
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illustrations by Jason Lee 






































WAITING FOR OUTBREAKS 


PREDICTING THEM 


IBM and the Scripps Research Institute are using supercomputers to help determine which of the one 
billion possible mutations of the avian flu virus are the most infectious so that vaccines can be developed 
before outbreaks happen. Start anticipating change at ibm.com/avianflu STOP TALKING START DOING 
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IBM and National Geographic have teamed up on the Genographic Project-a five-year 
study that uses sophisticated computer analysis of DNA contributed by over 200,000 
people to map how humankind has populated the globe and uncover the genetic roots 
we all share. Start seeing the bigger picture at ibm.com/dna STOP TALKING START DOING 






Mr. Know-It-All by brendan i. koerner 




Warning: Pirated DVDs 
May Cause Seizures 

I'm going to a country with, let's say, less-than-stringent copyright enforcement, 
and I'm tempted to stock up on cheap DVDs. I know that most—OK, pretty much 
all—of those films are pirated. Should I worry about running afoul of US customs? 

Odds are you can slip through with your precious copies of Spider-Mart 3 
and Knocked Up, but there's always the chance of an unhappy ending. "We 
do make seizures of these goods, even if they're brought in for personal 
use," says George McCray, chief of the US Customs Intellectual Property 
Rights branch. And don't think a store receipt will save your discs from 


confiscation: Even if you bought 
the movies at an upscale market, 
they’re still considered contra¬ 
band if they were burned in, say, 
a Shenzhen garage. 

If you get nabbed, you’re poten¬ 
tially on the hook for fines rang¬ 
ing into the thousands of dollars. 
Your best bet in this situation is 
to say that you bought the movies 
in good faith, believing them to 
be legitimate. Of course, this argu¬ 
ment won’t fly if the DVD artwork 
is a pixelated insert obviously pro¬ 
duced on a bubble-jet printer. Still, 
if the contraband is clearly for per¬ 
sonal use, customs agents usually 
just seize the discs and leave it 
at that. “We want to discourage the 
practice,” McCray says, “but we 
don’t want to be too draconian.” 

Veteran travelers who aren’t 
bothered by the thought of sup¬ 
porting a criminal enterprise 
have devised some clever ways 
of eluding detection, such as rip¬ 
ping everything to a laptop before 
departure. But there’s no guaran¬ 
tee this will prevent detection, 
and it might even get your PC 
confiscated. Just how badly do 
you want Evan Almighty ? 

Every time I write an email subject 
line, I wonder, will this get past a 
spam filter? How can I ensure my 
emails aren’t routed into oblivion? 

Take a look at your own junk mail 
folder, paying careful attention 
to the subject lines. Note the lit¬ 
erary quirks—the exhortations to 
lose weight or consolidate your 
debt, the overuse of exclamation 
points, the various permutations 
of “Viagra” and “mortgage.” 
Avoid such spam hallmarks and 
you should be OK. That includes 
expunging the dollar sign from 
your subject-line lexicon, never 
using spammy phrases like “lose 
weight” or “reverses aging,” and 
keeping extra spaces to a mini¬ 
mum. And, of course, refrain 
from using all caps, a favorite 
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illustration by Christoph Niemann 
















★★★★★ 

5-STAR 

RATING 

FOR FRONT-IMPACT 

CRASH SAFETY 


The New Nissan Altima 

An Intelligent Key that never has to leave your pocket. A Push Button Ignition. Available 
Bluetooth Hands-Free Phone System! And touch-screen navigation** with real-time 
traffic updates! With technology like this, it’s no wonder Altima owners everywhere 
speak so highly of their cars. For more information, visit NissanUSA.com. 



SHIFT.pride 


'Available feature. Requires Bluetooth -compatible cellular phone. "Available feature. Never program while driving. GPS mapping may not be detailed in all areas or reflect current road regulations. Available feature. 
XM NavTraffic is a registered trademark of XM Satellite Radio Inc. Required subscription sold separately after three trial months. Available in select markets. Government star ratings are part of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration’s (NHTSAs) New Car Assessment Program (www.safercar.gov). A five-star rating is the highest government safety rating for driver and right-front-passenger seating positions in frontal 
crash tests. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT_" tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please don't drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 



















of Nigerian “princes” who really, really 
want to transfer $56 million into your 
bank account. 

It's also a good idea to make sure your 
Internet service provider isn't on any 
blacklists. Often, inexpensive providers 
with poor spam policies get blocked 
wholesale by other ISPs. To confirm 
your ISP hasn't been blacklisted, look 
for it on bad-provider trackers like 
trustedsource.org. If it isn't there, and 
your subject line doesn't sound like an 
infomercial, you should be in the clear. 

Is there anything shady about buying an 
unlocked cell phone on eBay? 

By “unlocked,” you're referring to GSM 
phones that aren't tied to a particular 
service provider and thus can be used 
anywhere in the world by inserting an 
appropriate SIM card. To the chagrin of 
wireless companies, which would prefer 




to keep you tethered to their pricey, sub- 
par networks, such phones are perfectly 
legal to purchase—at least for the next 
22 months. In October 2006, the Copyright 
Office of the Library of Congress ruled that 
circumventing a cell phone's locking soft¬ 
ware isn't a problem, as long as it's done 
“for the sole purpose of lawfully connect¬ 
ing to a wireless telephone communication 
network.” In other words, as long as you 
intend to pay someone for service, you're 
cool. The only caveat is that the ruling 
expires on October 27,2009, at which 


point it'll have to be renewed—something 
the likes of Verizon and T-Mobile will 
doubtless fight. 

Sites like eBay, of course, will likely 
be on the other side of that debate. They 
make a mint off unlocked phones, which 
cost more than the subsidized mobiles 
sold by wireless carriers. “If someone 
wants to sell them, that's perfectly fine 
with us,” says Catherine Schwartz, 
eBay's gadget and toy director. 

You needn't pony up for a new phone, 
however, to enjoy the benefits of unlock¬ 
ing. If you've got an old locked GSM 
phone lying around, try asking your 
carrier for the unlocking code. It's AT&T 
policy, for example, to comply with 
unlock requests from customers whose 
contracts have expired. ED 

/////////////M 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 



YouTube Neighborhood Watch 



Back in the day, vigilantes 
dressed up in military-style 
berets and patrolled the streets 
of gritty neighborhoods. Now 
they walk the beat with video 
cameras and post the results 
on YouTube. These new citizen 
watchdogs use the video-sharing 
site to expose crimes that cops 
can't or won't police. Some 
call them heroes for document¬ 
ing wrongdoing. Others see 
them as unaccountable nut 
jobs. Either way, their clips are 
attracting loads of traffic—up 
to 90,000 views a month—and 
in some cases actually helping 
to nab crooks. The amateur 
videos may not have the stellar 
production values of Cops. 

Then again, in some of these 
clips, it's the cops themselves 
getting busted. —ERIC STEUER 


A Video 
Vigilante 

CITY Oklahoma City 
BEAT Antiprostitution 
activist Brian Bates, 
founder of JohnTV.com, 
stakes out hooker hot 
spots, tapes men picking 
up streetwalkers, then 
films the couples get¬ 
ting busy. Recently he 
used fan donations to 
purchase a projector and 
screen, which he uses to 
shame johns with public 
outdoor screenings. 
MOST VIEWED VIDEO 
"Man Picks Up 
Hooker and Has Sex 
in Public Park" 

SEE THE EVIDENCE 

youtube.com/user 

/videovigilanteokc 


Lake Street 
Lookout 

CITY Chicago 
BEAT Since 2005, 
Kathy Kozan has been 
taping street violence 
in the Chicago night¬ 
club district where she 
lives. In August, she cap¬ 
tured a murder outside 
a venue that had been 
the scene of several of 
the area's worst fights. 
Police have yet to arrest 
the killer, but Kozan's 
video helped get the 
club shut down. 

MOST VIEWED VIDEO 
"More Nightclub Street 
Fights-Chicago" 
SEETHE EVIDENCE 
youtube.com/user 
/lakestreetlookout 


Jimmy 

Justice 

CITY New York City 
beat Jimmy Justice 
(not his real name) 
catches authorities 
breaking the laws they're 
paid to enforce. He has 
collected nearly 30 hours 
of NYPD officers park¬ 
ing on the sidewalk, 
making illegal turns, and 
blocking hydrants. In one 
fan favorite, an officer 
blames her illegal park¬ 
ing job on her period. 
MOST VIEWED VIDEO 
"Traffic Enforcement 
Agent Blocks Fire 
Hydrant During a Fire" 
SEE THE EVIDENCE 
youtube.com/user 
/jimmyjustice4753 


Oceanside 

Gangbuster 

CITY Oceanside, 
California 

BEAT Marine veteran 
Ron Hinton films kids 
who he says look like 
gang members. A few 
neighbors claim Hinton's 
work has caused crime 
to drop, but many accuse 
him of racism—he 
focuses on black and His¬ 
panic youths just hang¬ 
ing out. YouTube shut 
down his account, but he 
quickly set up a new one. 
MOST VIEWED VIDEO 
"Oceanside Gangbuster 
Snares a Thug" 

SEE THE EVIDENCE 

youtube.com/user 

/osidegangbust 
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Special Advertising Section 


For 

JONATHAN 

TISCH, 

co-chairman 
of the board of 
Loews Corporation 
and CEO of Loews 
Hotels, success 
in business and life 
means partnering 
with others. 



THE POWER OF PARTNERSHIP 
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As the scion of a successful family with many business interests, you had many options. 
Why hospitality? 

When you’re the son of Bob Tisch, who could walk through a hotel lobby and greet guests 
and co-workers by name, it’s in the genes. When I was 8 or 9, our family would take vacations 
at our hotel in Florida and I’d get bored sitting by the pool and gravitate to the front desk 
or go answer the telephone. I love being with people and get pleasure out of making them 
feel welcome and comfortable. The hotel business allows me to create environments and 
experiences that people can enjoy. It was an easy decision for me. 

How did your education in political science shape your worldview? 

In the business world, you can’t be successful unless you strike a balance with the different 
constituencies you interact with. Leading an organization is based on common sense and 
on surrounding yourself with people who complement your skills and help make you 
successful. All of that comes back to an understanding of “politics” and people working 
together for the greater good. 

You’ve written in Chocolates on the Pillow Aren't Enough that customer loyalty is waning. 
How do you keep customers coming back? 

Consumers today are smart and spoiled. They have a lot of choices and access to informa¬ 
tion via the Internet. In the hospitality industry, we’ve seen 28 new brands emerge within 
months. Consumers are looking for something more than a great product or service; they’re 
looking for a relationship with an organization that will truly enrich their lives. The only sure 
way to establish lasting connections with customers is by providing them with experiences 
that are unique, memorable, delightful and rewarding. The trick today is to turn a transaction 
into an experience, a customer into a guest. That comes back to service. And that’s why 
we invest heavily in our people. 





Jonathan Tisch 

[ CIT: BEHIND THE BUSINESS ] 


You say in your bestseller, The Power 
of We, that enduring success comes 
through partnerships. How has Loews 
used partnerships to succeed? 

We’re fairly small compared with the 
biggest names in lodging. While we 
have 19 hotels, including one under 
construction in Atlanta, some of our 
competitors have thousands. We all 
have marble in the lobbies, flat-screen 
TVs and spas. We differentiate our¬ 
selves through our service. To have the 
supremely comfortable service we are 
known for requires us to partner with 
our co-workers. That means under¬ 
standing their needs and giving them 
the tools and support to allow them 
to succeed. To broaden our reach, we 
partner with other brands that share 
our values. A great example is Chef 
Emeril Lagasse. He has opened restau¬ 
rants at the Loews Miami Beach Hotel 
and the Loews Royal Pacific Resort in 
Orlando. Both are very successful. The 
ability to extend our brand through 
these relationships is critical because 
we don’t have the advertising and 
marketing budgets of our competitors. 

Your father and uncle had one of the 
most successful partnerships in recent 
business history. What made it work? 
Larry Tisch was “Mr. Inside.” He was 
able to dissect a balance sheet unlike 
anyone I’ve ever met and when assess¬ 
ing deals, he would give up a bit on 
the upside to protect the downside. 
Bob Tisch was “Mr. Outside” and an 
operations master. He treated every¬ 
one with respect and it was his natural 
understanding of the human side of 
the business that really set him apart. 
Our goal is to take those values into the 
much more complicated global environ¬ 
ment and make this a corporation that 
is of the future as much as of the past. 

Does co-owning the New York Giants 
have any impact on your other business 
ventures, or vice versa? 

The NFL has only 32 teams, so NFL 
owners are a very small club. We have 
a responsibility to fans to put out a 
good product in an environment where 
everyone is going to have fun and be 
safe. We’re taking that contract with fans 
to the next level with the new facility 
we’re building in the Meadowlands. 

My background in hospitality is helpful 

CiT 
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in terms of making the fan experience 
more comfortable and enjoyable- 
creating more appealing concourses, 
putting up monitors by the concession 
stands, etc. My brother Steve, who’s 
an Academy Award-winning producer, 
brings an entertainment sensibility. 
When the stadium opens in the fall 
of 2010, we think fans are going to 
be very happy. 

What was the genesis of your annual 
“Now Who’s Boss?” Day? 

Several years ago, I appeared on a 
cable program of the same name that 
explored what happens when a CEO 
is put back in frontline positions at his 
or her own company. I had nine tasks 
to perform: bell staff, housekeeping, 
pool attendant, etc. I learned from 
that experience that the decisions I 
make about Loews are meaningless 
unless I have buy-in from my 7,500 
co-workers. I made some immediate 
changes: More comfortable uniforms 
and better check-in software are two 
examples. Now, we’ve instituted our 
own annual "Now Who’s Boss?” Day, 
when senior managers relearn all the 
aspects of the business. 

And now you have your own program, 
Beyond the Boardroom, on CNBC? 

I’m very excited about this program. 

It’s a series of one-on-one conversations 
with America’s leading CEOs. In a casual 
and relaxed atmosphere, we get to 
know these captains of industry, their 
backgrounds, the beginnings of their 
careers, and the experiences along 
the way that affect how they think 
and contribute to their success today. 
Along with the viewers, I learn a lot 
from each of the guests. 

You’ve received many honors for your 
good work. Of which are you proudest? 
When Tufts University named the 
Jonathan M. Tisch College of Citizen¬ 
ship and Public Service, I was incredibly 
proud and humbled. I believe higher 
education is among the most effective 
means of instilling a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and community. The college 
teaches students how to become active 
citizens once they graduate, because 
no matter what business or enterprise 
you are in, everyone has a responsibility 
to be a good citizen and to serve the 
communities around them. 


For more insight from this business giant, 
visit behindthebusiness.cit.com. 
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CIT IS BEHIND THE BUSINESS 

In this four-part series, CIT takes you into the minds of some of 
business’s most notable mavericks. 

CIT, a leading global commercial finance company, provides 
innovative financial solutions and services—bringing knowledge, 
expertise and creativity to every client relationship. Building on a 
century of experience, CIT is driving economic growth and creating 
opportunities for businesses and people around the world. 

Integral to the growth of countless leading companies, CIT is 
behind the business with the equation for success: 

RELATIONSHIP CAPITAL 


INTELLECTUAL CAPITAL 

+ 

FINANCIAL CAPITAL 

CAPITAL REDEFINED 

THE CONVERSATION CONTINUES... 

For more in-depth information on Jonathan Tisch 
and the "CIT: Behind the Business” series, visit 

behindthebusiness.cit.com. 


* * * * 
LOEWS HOTELS 


DON’T MISS THE ONE-ON-ONE... 

Tune in to the webcast conversation with Jonathan Tisch 
and business strategist Andrew Shapiro. 

Be sure to check back often to meet the other innovators 
in this “CIT: Behind the Business” series. 

CiT 
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Jaws of Half-Life 


What it is: 

Peters Machine 
750-ART gripper 
and A-750 handle 

What it’s used for: 

Moving spent 
nuclear fuel rods 
and containers in 
storage pools 


Tongs. They’re great for flipping steaks, picking up sugar 
cubes, and, of course, fishing stuff from the bottom of radioactive 
pools. These lightweight, $2,850 pincers are hand-machined from 
rigid 6061 aluminum, commonly used for aircraft wings, yacht 
hulls, and bike frames. They work like locking pliers; a knob on 
the end of the handle adjusts the serrated jaws, allowing them 
to clamp down on objects up to 4.5 inches thick. The 14-pound 
tool (with its 20-foot aluminum extension—you do want to keep 
your distance) can hold up to 150 pounds. Operators at the Han¬ 
ford nuclear site in Washington use it to open old fuel canisters, 
clean the rods, and repack them in new containers. “You can pick 
up anything from a cinder block to a dime,” says Larry Peters, 
who builds the gripper. Of course, you’d have to wait 240,000 
years before spending that 10 cents, — bob parks 






photograph Bv Todd Tankersley 
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Atlas 



Are We Airborne Yet? 

Airport delays are getting worse. Don’t forget to pack your patience. 



It’s not your imagination: Air travel has never sucked more. The year 2007 was the worst for flight delays since 
the government began keeping stats more than a decade ago. In 2002,17 percent of flights arrived late (defined by the 
FAA as delayed 15 minutes or more). Last summer it was nearly a third, and travel in 2008 won't be much better. Blame 
congestion, in part: More passengers on more planes means that a minor hitch at JFK can ripple across the entire 
northeast. But most of the trouble can be traced to antiquated air-traffic control technology. Until a new $22 billion 
satellite-based system comes online—look for it in 2025 at the earliest—try to fly out of Oakland, —mathew honan 

RATING BASED ON THE LENGTH AND FREQUENCY OF DELAYS 



2007 DEPARTURES 

214,900 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

58.4 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

21.4% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

60.5 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

21.5% 


SOURCE: US DEPARTMENT OF 

































































































































































































DEPARTURES DELAYED 26.2% 
2007 DEPARTURES 103,977 AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 52.4 mill 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 51.8 min ARRIVALS DELAYED 20.7% 




2007 DEPARTURES 

210,143 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 


MiliiiH 


51.9 min = 

CHICAGO 

. 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

2007 DEPARTURES 404,828 


22.1% — 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 62.8 min 


AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY « 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 29.9% 

■■■■■r.-.v.-.v 

54.9 min § 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 70.9 min 

~ 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 9 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 30.4% 

— 

24.9% ■ 


PHILADELPHIA 


2007 DEPARTURES 

208,977 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

60.7 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

30% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

59.4 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

32.4% 


BOS 




2007 DEPARTURES 167,648 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 60.4 min 
DEPARTURES DELAYED 23.3% 
AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 57.4 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 29.4% 
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2007 DEPARTURES 

114,399 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

55.3 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

21.3% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

52.8 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

24% 
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2007 DEPARTURES 

216,190 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

49.6 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

31% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

47.6 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

30.9% 


2007 DEPARTURES 149,850 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 50.4 min 
DEPARTURES DELAYED 21.3% 
AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 54.1 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 21.7% 




2007 DEPARTURES 118,600 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 52.9 min 
DEPARTURES DELAYED 23% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 53.4 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 22.3% 




2007 DEPARTURES 

179,687 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

60.6 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

23% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

58.3 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

35.1% 






2007 DEPARTURES 138,947 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 62.8 min 
DEPARTURES DELAYED 30.6% 
AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 64 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 36.3% 


2007 DEPARTURES 438,999 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 53.1 min 
DEPARTURES DELAYED 26.6% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 57.9 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 22.5% 


2007 DEPARTURES 

153,504 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

56.8 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

22 . 1 % 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

54.3 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

24.4% 


TPA 


2007 DEPARTURES 

98,644 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

56.9 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

19.4% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

52.8 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

24.2% 


DCA 


WASHINGTON DC 


2007 DEPARTURES 

130,432 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

55.8 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

21.7% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

51.3 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

27% 



2007 DEPARTURES 

151,102 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 

67.3 min 

DEPARTURES DELAYED 

29.9% 

AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 

72.8 min 

ARRIVALS DELAYED 

38.3% 


2007 DEPARTURES 89,003 
AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 58.3 min 


DEPARTURES DELAYED 22.9% 
AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 53.5 min 
ARRIVALS DELAYED 27.7% 



MIA 


DEPARTURES DELAYED 26.3% 

2007 DEPARTURES 81,663 AVERAGE ARRIVAL DELAY 56.1 min 

AVERAGE DEPARTURE DELAY 59.1 min ARRIVALS DELAYED 28.8% 


TRANSPORTATION. TAMPA. CHICAGO MIDWAY. AND BALTIMORE RECEIVED THE SAME RATING. SAN FRANCISCO AND ATLANTA RECEIVED THE SAME RATING. 
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Is running your business 
getting in the way of running 
your business? 

Then get QuickBooks and spend 
less time on your paperwork and 
more time on your business. It's 
the easiest way to: 

CREATE INVOICES 
PAY BILLS 
TRACK SALES 


intuit 


QuickBooks 


Pro 2008 


Get back to business, 







f OR SALE! 

Ultra-Luxurious 

Lab Yacht (A Bargain!) 


SORCERER II 95 feet, beam 23 feet 

current owner J. Craig Venter, wealthy maverick geneticist 

Sail the world's oceans in style—and revolutionize genomics! Three well-appointed 
cabins sleep up to eight. Galley features Corian countertops and is stocked for gourmet 
cooking. Enough scientific equipment on board to sample every microbe in the sea. 
You might hit the doldrums, but you'll never be overbored: An A/V network lets any of 
five flatscreen monitors display output from radar, DirecTV, DVD, navigational com¬ 
puter, laptop, or microscope. You can't afford not to buy this boat, —chris hardwick 


type Sailing sloop 

YEAR 1998 

TOP SPEED 10.5 knots 

plush rating Bentley 

engine 300-hpdiesel 
(What were you expecting, 
a transgenic whale heart?) 

HULL MATERIALS Balsa 
and PVC foam with lami¬ 
nates of unidirectional 
E glass and Kevlar, bonded 
with epoxy resin at 113 to 122 
degrees. (Kraken-proof.) 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

• King-size master stateroom; 
two cabins, each with two 
twin beds and private heads. 

• Separate crew quarters, 
galley, aft dive cockpit, 
and salon/office. 

HARDWARE 

• DirecTV and two 200-gig 
servers of networked music. 
Bose speaker system. 

• Hall Research Technolo¬ 
gies matrix to control the 
video array. 


RESEARCH GEAR 

• Tube that sucks ocean water 
through three filters, each 
capturing smaller microbes. 

• Freezer to preserve and 
store microorganisms. 

• Nikon Eclipse 6600 flu¬ 
orescence microscope 
that can see into a bacte¬ 
rium’s soul. (Bonus: Name 
any newly discovered 
microbial species after 
that sauced model you’re 
bound to pick up in Ibiza. 
Think Bacillusgisellensis.) 


price $5.25 million (some scientific equipment not included) 
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Jargon 

Watch 

GPS Shield 

n. An early-warning 
system that uses an 
array of GPS units to 
detect subtle seismic 
movements preceding 
catastrophic tsunami 
waves. An 18-unit 
network, calibrated to 
provide a 10-minute 
alert, is in development 
for Indonesia. 



n. Quasi Universal Inter- 
galactic Denomination, 
the first currency 
designed for extra¬ 
terrestrial commerce. 
Fabricated from a 
polymer that won't 
puncture space suits, 
the QUID trades through 
Travelex for just under 
$13 (yes, it's real). 

Second Earth 

n. The theoretical virtual 
world of the future, 
merging Google Earth 
geography with Second 
Life habitability. While 
appealing to technolo¬ 
gists, such a system 
might deplete the actual 
planet; It would require 
an estimated 150 
nuclear power plants 
to run the servers. 


iMMu 

n. Preventative rehab, 
intended to teach child 
stars how to become 
the next Shirley Temple 
rather than another 
Lindsay Lohan. The 
Screen Actor's Guild 
hosts conferences for 
young performers, and 
Nickelodeon subjects 
all underage talent to 
a crash course in PG-13 
public conduct. 

-Jonathon Keats 
(jargon(dwired. com) 


typography by Post Typography 
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I Do Blu. 

High Definition TV and Blu-ray... 
a picture perfect marriage. 



To achieve “Picture Perfection” with your HDTV you need Blu-ray Disc®. Every Blu-ray™ player has perfect 1080p HD picture 
and lossless HD audio up to 7.1 surround. Connect your HDTV with Blu-ray Disc and you’ll be saying “1 Do Blu!” 

■1BI§ 



BlurayDisc.com 

Available or coming soon to Blu-ray Disc. "Superman Returns” TM & © DC Comics. © & TM Warner Bros. Entertainment Inc. 

£?/m-r&i/£J/sc: 


































Global Mourning 

Howthe next victim of climate change will be our minds. 


J 


A 



ustralia is suffering through its worst 
dry spell in a millennium. The outback has 
turned into a dust bowl, crops are dying off 
at fantastic rates, cities are rationing water, 
coral reefs are dying, and the agricultural 
base is evaporating. 

But what really intrigues Glenn Albrecht 
—a philosopher by training—is how his fel¬ 
low Australians are reacting. 

They're getting sad. 

In interviews Albrecht conducted over 
the past few years, scores of Australians 
described their deep, wrenching sense of 
loss as they watch the landscape around 
them change. Familiar plants don't grow any more. Gardens won't take. Birds are gone. 
“They no longer feel like they know the place they've lived for decades," he says. 

Albrecht believes that this is a new type of sadness. People are feeling displaced. 
They're suffering symptoms eerily similar to those of indigenous populations that are 
forcibly removed from their traditional homelands. But nobody is being relocated; 
they haven't moved anywhere. It's just that the familiar markers of their area, the 
physical and sensory signals that define home, are vanishing. Their environment is 
moving away from them, and they miss it terribly. 

Albrecht has given this syndrome an evocative name: solastalgia. It's a mashup of the 
roots solacium (comfort) and algia (pain), which together aptly conjure the word nostalgia. 
In essence, it's pining for a lost environment. “Solastalgia," as he wrote in a scientific paper 
describing his theory, “is a form of homesickness one gets when one is still at ‘home.'" 

It's also a fascinating new way to think 
about the impact of global warming. Every¬ 
one's worrying about resource management 
and the spooky, unpredictable changes in the 
ecosystem. We fret over which areas will get 
flooded as sea levels rise. We estimate the 
odds of wars over clean water, and we tally 
up the species—polar bears, whales, wading 
birds—that'll go extinct. 

But we should also be concerned about the 
huge toll climate change will inflict on our men¬ 
tal health. In the modern, industrialized West, 
many of us have forgotten how deeply we rely 
on the stability of nature for our psychic well¬ 
being. In a world of cheap airfares, laptops, 
and the Internet, we proudly regard mobility 
as a sign of how advanced we are. Hey, we're 
nomadic hipster capitalists! We love change. 

Only losers get attached to their hometowns. 
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This is a neat mythos, but in truth it's a 
pretty natural human urge to identify with 
a place and build one's sense of self around 
its comforts and permanence. I live in Man¬ 
hattan, where the globe-hopping denizens 
tend to go berserk if their favorite coffee 
shop closes down. How will they react in 
20 or 30 years if the native trees can't han¬ 
dle the 5-degree spike in average tempera¬ 
ture? Or if weird new bugs infest the city 
in summer, fall shrinks to a single month, 
and snow becomes a distant memory? “We 
like to think that we're cool, 21st-century 
people, but the basic sense of a connection 
to the land is still big," Albrecht says. “We 
haven't evolved that much." 

What's more, Albrecht has noticed that 
the more quickly environmental change 
occurs, the more intense the solastalgia. 
The mental-health effects can be power¬ 
ful. In the Australian outback, industrial 
activity—notably open-pit coal mining— 
has turned verdant areas into moonscapes 
seemingly overnight, and the suicide rate 
in the region has skyrocketed. Or witness 
New Orleans, where a Harvard survey found 
that survivors of Hurricane Katrina reported 
suffering a “serious mental illness" at 
roughly double the rate of the city's resi¬ 
dents three years earlier. Fully 6 percent 
have thought about suicide. Trauma and 
personal loss obviously play a role in this, 
but the decimation of the city's physical 
environment surely does as well. 

Ironically, we may simply be rediscover¬ 
ing a syndrome that we thought was dead 
and buried. Back in the 1940s, the military 
considered homesickness to be a serious and 
potentially fatal illness, because drafted sol¬ 
diers who got shipped overseas would often 
become savagely depressed. These days, 
Americans are rarely dislocated against 
their will, and the army is all-volunteer. Few 
of us have the experience of being unmoored 
in the world. 

But that may be changing rapidly. In a 
world that's quickly heating up and drying 
up, you can't go home again—even if you 
never leave. HQ 

email clive@clivethompson.net. 
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illustration by Brandon Kavulla 














A new way to 
think smart 


ESET 

Smart 

Security 

Intelligent protection foryour PC 

There are many software security solutions to choose 
from, but only one can actually think. Powered by 
ThreatSense 0 technology, ESET Smart Security 
anticipates potential dangers, doesn’t slow systems 
down, and excels in proactively protecting your 
computer. It's smart. 

Antivirus + Antispyware +Antispam + Personal Firewall 

Experience itfreefor3o daysat 
www,eset.com/smartsecurity 


we protect your digital worlds ' 5 


© 2008 ESET. All rights reserved. Trademarks used herein are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of ESET. Ad code: WM 
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zecco 


trading 


Stock Trades 

10 each month with $2,500. $4.50 otherwise. 


Options 


$4.50/trade+ 

50c/contract 


Free trades? What's the catch? 

There is no catch. We can give away free trades because the 
cost of executing a trade has become very low. And like other 
brokerages, we make money on interest income and options trades. 
No minimum balance requirements. To qualify for the free stock 
trades, simply maintain a net equity of $2,500. Otherwise, it's just 
$4.50 per trade. Pretty simple, right? 


Special Offer 



Zecco 

Trading E*TRADE 



Stock 

Commissions 

Minimum balance 
to avoid fees 


$ 0 

$ 0 


$12.99 


$ 10,000 


$12.95 


$0 


Options 

$4.50+ 

$12.99+ 

$9.95 + 

Trades 

50C/ 

75C/ 

75C/ 


contract 

contract 

contract 


Small 

Giants 


Tint Ck—„ „ 
Grr«, U,„UofR, t 

Bo Burlingham 


"Small is the new big. If that feels 
like an offbeat idea to you, you 
need this book," 

- Seth Godin, author of 
Purple Cow on Small Giants 

To receive this FREE book, enter 
sb4 when you open a trading 
account today at: 

zecco.com/wi 

1.866.224.3164 


Data taken from company websites on September 20, 2007. The above firms 
may waive fees or reduce commissions if certain requirements are met. 


Zecco Trading, Inc. Member FINRA/SIPC. 

Margin accounts require $2,000 minimum. Options involve risk and are not suitable for all investors. Prior to buying or selling an option, a person should 
read and understand the Characteristics and Risks of Standardized Options. Copies of this document may be obtained by contacting Zecco Trading at 
customerservice@zeccotrading.com. 
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The Last Word 

Getting involved with a cheater spells t-r-o-u-b-l-e. (27 points!) 


dear scrabble word f i nder : We have to break up. It’s not you, it’s me. 
Well, fwiw (sorry, I know you hate it when I use abbreviations), it's the 
way we are together. «i Back when I first added Scrabulous —Scrabble plus 
fabulous, get it?—to my Facebook page, I didn't even know you existed. 
It was one of the most popular applications on Facebook, and I was 
just one of hundreds of thousands of people playing social-network 
Scrabble. *1 Anyway, I was playing against Aaron, my ex, and out of nowhere 
he busts out words I've never seen before: alew. raiking. rume. 


WTF?! (Oops, another illegal play. Sorry.) 

He had to be cheating. I Googled "Scrabble 
cheater” and there you were, Scrabble Word 
Finder. God, you were gorgeous and, frankly, 
really easy. Suddenly you were showing me 
the highest-scoring plays on the board: 
ZOIST. ROJAK. IWI. Strange words, all 
legit, all for me. Better still, you gave me 
all the other plays, too. Options that were 
worth fewer points but maybe had strategic 


value—like saving the U in case I got the Q. 
I beat Aaron by 16 points. Scrabble Word 
Finder, you made me feel like ZEALOTRY on 
a triple word score. It was intoxicating. 

At the start of game two, I could still feel 
the love. IMPARTED for a bingo—all seven 
tiles, baby! And then I was sly enough to forgo 
QUOIT for 28 points (he'd know I was with 
you) in favor of QUIT for 26. Clever me! 

I thought I could keep it casual. Scrabble 



with benefits, you know? But it's not work¬ 
ing out that way. I need you all the time—I'm 
afraid to play without you! And let's be hon¬ 
est, you do get around. Your creator tells me 
that traffic to you has spiked in the past few 
months. He figures Scrabulous is respon¬ 
sible. It dawned on me that to you I was just 
another word nerd looking for an edge. That 
made me feel a little dirty. 

The awesome plays made up for your pro¬ 
miscuity—until you turned on me. FEET for 
14? Feet?! Scrabble Word Finder, please. 
Aaron would think I was an idiot, and I 
couldn't even explain, "But, Aaron, FEET is 
the best anyone could possibly do!” 

That's when I realized I was better off 
on my own. Yeah, I'll miss the sure thing. 
The bingos (I never told you this, but that 
was my first). Still, the codependence, the 
crippling reliance—I couldn't stand myself. 
From now on, if I'm going to lay down a five- 
letter word next to an existing one, making 
six words in all, I want to take the credit. 
And if I play AS for two points, at least it's 
an honest failure. 

You're great, Scrabble Word Finder. I wish 
you the best. But it's time for me to move on. 
I hear that Boggle Solver is pretty hot. 

Good luck, S. 

P.S. Oh, and guess what. I've been playing 
another Scrabulous board with Matt this 
entire time. Without you. I just played an S 
to turn QUILL into SQUILL and COMBO into 
COMBOS. That's an elegant play, Scrabble 
Word Finder, and it's something you could 
never appreciate. —sarah fallon 
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Forensics 


Criminal Code 

A new DNA test can ID a suspect's race, but police won't touch it. 


in the summer of 2002 , the FBI, the Baton Rouge Police Department, 
and several other agencies began a massive search for a serial killer sus¬ 
pected of murdering three women. Based on an FBI profile and an eye¬ 
witness report, they upended southern Louisiana looking for a white man 
who drives a white pickup, collecting DNA from more than 1,000 Caucasian 
males. They found nothing. Meanwhile, the killer struck again. «i In March 
2003, investigators turned to Tony Frudakis, a molecular biologist who 
said he could determine the suspect's race by analyzing his DNA. Uncertain 


about the science, the police asked Fruda¬ 
kis to take a blind test: They sent him DNA 
swabs from 20 people to see if he could iden¬ 
tify their races. He nailed every one. 

On a conference call a few weeks later, 
Frudakis reported his results on their killer. 
"Your guy could be African-American or 
Afro-Caribbean, but there is no chance that 
this is a Caucasian.” There was a prolonged 


silence, followed by a flurry of questions. 
They all came down to this: Would Frudakis 
bet his life on his results? Absolutely. 

Quickly changing course, the authorities 
soon turned up the file of Derrick Todd Lee, 
a 34-year-old black man with an extensive 
rap sheet for domestic violence, assault, 
stalking, and peeping. The police got a sub¬ 
poena, took a cheek swab, and a few days 
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later had an answer: Lee's sample matched 
DNA collected at the crime scenes. 

Frudakis' test is called DNAWitness. It 
examines DNA from 176 locations along 
the genome. Particular sequences at these 
points are found primarily in people of 
African heritage, others mainly in people of 
Indo-European, Native American, or South 
Asian descent. No one sequence can perfectly 
identify a person's origin. But by looking at 
scores of markers, Frudakis says he can pre¬ 
dict ancestry with a tiny margin of error. 

Since the Baton Rouge case, DNAWitness 
has been used nationally in nearly 200 crim¬ 
inal investigations. In several, the science 
played a crucial role in narrowing the sus¬ 
pect field, ultimately leading to an arrest. 
But its success hasn't made the technology 
popular with law enforcement. Frudakis' 
company, DNAPrint, has yet to turn a profit 
and may not survive much longer. 

Part of the problem is cost—basic tests 
run more than $1,000. But the real issue? 
DNAWitness touches on race and racial 
profiling—a subject with such a tortured 
history that people can't countenance the 
existence of the technology, even if they 
don't understand how it works. 

"Once we start talking about predict¬ 
ing racial background from genetics, it's 
not much of a leap to talking about how 
people perform based on their DNA—why 
they committed that rape or stole that car 
or scored higher on that IQ test,” says Troy 
Duster, former president of the American 
Sociological Association. 

"This is analyzing data derived from a 
crime scene,” Frudakis counters. "It's just 
a way for police to narrow down their sus¬ 
pect lists.” But his position, rational as it may 
be, is no match for the emotions that surface 
with any pairing of race and crime. 

Tony Clayton, a black man and a prosecu¬ 
tor who tried one of the Baton Rouge mur¬ 
der cases, concedes the benefits of the test: 
"Had it not been for Frudakis, we would still 
be looking for the white guy in the white 
pickup.” Nevertheless, Clayton says he 
dislikes anything that implies we don't all 
"bleed the same blood.” He adds, "If I could 
push a button and make this technology dis¬ 
appear, I would.”— MELBA NEWSOME 
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Ordinary is: Extraordinary is: 

seeing seeing around 
behind you. you. 














































Bird Bath 

Sure, wings need scrubbing, but a jet's guts need a flush, too. 

philip joshua eases his chrome-rimmed Ford crew cab into mid¬ 
morning traffic on the tarmac at John F. Kennedy International Airport, 
keeping pace with a taxiing passenger jet. It doesn't take much. We're 
moving 5 miles per hour, if that, slowing even more for bumps on account 
of the 40 gallons of hot water in the trailer behind us. Also in tow is a 
24-kilowatt generator and a mysterious black cart that could pass for 
a stadium speaker. Evidently, this setup is Pratt & Whitney's EcoPower 
Engine Wash rig, and we're on our way to bathe the business ends of a 767. 


It's not just for aesthetics: Keeping the 
compressor, turbine, and fan of a jet engine 
clean decreases fuel consumption by 0.5 to 
1.5 percent—not a shabby X factor given com¬ 
mercial aviation's projected global fuel bill 
of $132 billion for 2007. In the old days, air¬ 
line mechanics simply used a fire hose. But 
in the '90s, tighter environmental controls 
shunted engine washing to special pads in 
far-off corners of select airports. The process 
itself took too much time to be cost-effective. 
That's where the EcoPower came in. Now, 
pony up $3,000 per narrow-body engine 
or $5,000 per wide-body and Pratt & Whit¬ 
ney will bring its closed-loop system to you, 
scrubbing away the atmospheric gunk and jet 
fuel residue in less than 90 minutes. So far, 40 
airlines have signed up for the service. P&W 
engineers say that if all commercial aircraft 


got a regular engine cleaning, the industry 
would save more than 2 billion pounds of fuel 
and about $836 million each year. 

"Obviously you're familiar with a high- 
bypass engine, right?" says Anupam Bhar- 
gava, the general manager of the EcoPower 
program, as we poke our heads into the 
inlet cowling of a General Electric CF6- 
80C2.1 am now. Joshua and his partner, 
Carlos Arauz—both of whom can tell a 
GE CF6 engine from a PW4060 by sound, 
thank you—scurry to set up. They maneuver 
a round yellow manifold with four nozzles 
into the cowling, then connect a hose to the 
tank of hot water. Next they manhandle the 
cart into place below the exhaust and extend 
a black rubber tarp from beneath it. The noz¬ 
zles will shoot a pressurized spray into the 
engine, scorning the blades of the turbine to a 


shine. The cart and the tarp will catch the H 2 0 
on its way out, keeping the tarmac clean. 

Everything ready, Bhargava tosses me a 
set of ear protectors and reminds me to stay 
at least 30 feet away (lest my minced guts 
muck up this soon-to-be-pristine engine). 
The 767-300 belongs to North American 
Airlines, which runs a steady salvo of troop 
transports to Germany and the Middle East. 
Joshua spins a finger in the air, and the 
engine spools. The red belly light blinks. 
Wavy lines of heat emerge from the tail. A 
mist of water drifts into the black catchment. 
Sixty seconds later, Joshua slices one hand 
across his throat and the engine slows. 

Arauz leans his upper body into the 
exhaust and emerges holding a plastic cup 
filled with black sludge—a heavy-metal cock¬ 
tail of cadmium, lead, and arsenic. "Frankly, 
materials you don't want in your ground- 
water," Bhargava says. Joshua takes a sample 
with a digital probe, then punches the results 
into a laptop propped on the water tank. 
Rinse, repeat. By the third cycle, the water 
in the cup has lost its steely tinge. 

In two days this engine will depart for 
Kuwait, embarking on another year of suck¬ 
ing its way through Arabian dust and the grit 
of a thousand thousand air miles. It takes 
Joshua and Arauz 15 minutes to pack up. As 
we pull away, I spot the only evidence that 
we'd been there: a fist-sized puddle of puri¬ 
fied water. —Andrew BLUM 
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The all-new Infiniti EX. Extraordinary. 

The personal luxury crossover. 


At Infiniti, we anticipate that you will constantly be surrounded bythingsyou’llneedtoavoid.That’s 
why we created the world’s first Around View Monitor. The innovation of the RearView Monitor 
taken to a higher level. With four cameras, it’s an unprecedented advancement that offers a 
virtually 360-degree perspective on the world. Now parking is as easy and as intuitive as driving. 
You won’t find the Around View Monitor on an ordinary luxury crossover vehicle, but you will find 
it on a very extraordinary one. The all-new Infiniti EX. To learn more, visit lnfiniti.com/EX. 


ForvehiclessoldinCT.availableAroundViewMonitorisonlyoperablewhilevehicleisinreverse.TheavailableAroundViewMonitorisaparkingaidandcannotcompletelyeliminate 

blind spots or warn of moving objects. Always check your surroundings before moving the vehicle. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. INFINITI, and 
INFINITI model names are Nissan trademarks. €>200/ INFINITI Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 
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Playlist WHAT’S WIRED 


Eye-Fi Wireless 
Memory Card 

If you loathe cables 
but love uploading 
digicam shots, check 
out the Eye-Fi. 
This $100, 2-GBSD 
card is paired with 
a minuscule Wi-Fi 
adapter that auto¬ 
matically uploads 
your precious pics to 
a hard drive or 
photo-sharing site 
like Flickr. No hands. 
No wires. No brainer. 


Cal Power: Jukebox 


It’s easy to sing somebody else’s song—but near impossible to do it well (Exhibit A: 
every karaoke bar from Topeka to Tokyo). Which is why we love Cat Power’s stripped- 
down take on classics like “New York, New York” For fans of the soulful singer’s 
The Covers Record , this is a welcome return to the form, with 10 bluesy reimag¬ 
inings of tunes by James Brown, Billie Holiday, and Bob Dylan, plus a redo of her 
own “Metal Heart” and the set’s only new original, “Song to Bobby.” True, there’s 
a long tradition of covering Dylan songs. But few have ever sounded this good. 


They look real, but the convoluted 
contraptions in this faux-Victorian- 
era catalog do their magic only in 
the imagination of WETA Workshop 
artist Greg Broadmore. Then again, 
the names are kind of a giveaway that 
there’s something fantastic going on: 
Not even Rumsfeld coulda thought 
up the Destroxulonic Plosive Force 
De-Stabiliser, the Manmelter 3600zx, 
or the Portable Inertionaut (left). 


3 Doctor Grordbort's 
Contrapulatronic 
Dingus Directory 
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S Ken Jennings’s 
Trivia Almanac 

Three years after he became 
“the Seabiscuit of geekdom” 
for his 74-game winning 
streak on Jeopardy!, Jennings 
is cashing in further on his 
gold mind. His new book offers 
8,888 questions, on topics 
ranging from “Naval-Gazing” 
to “Dome Sweet Dome.” 
It’s the perfect New Years’ 
distraction for trivia junkies.* 


Cloverfield 

At least we think 
that's the title of JJ 
Abrams’top-secret 
monster movie due 
January 18. Despite 
a couple of cryptic 
trailers and Easter 
egg Web sites, the 
plot remains a 
mystery Still, we’ll 
wager it’s about gro¬ 
tesque creatures on 
a rampage through 
Manhattan. Besides, 
who cares if we’re 
wrong? We'll see 
it anyway 


Y:The 
Last Man 

What does the 
future hold for 
Yorick Brown, the 
last man on Earth? 
After more than 
five years, all will 
be revealed in the 
climax of this mod¬ 


ern comic master¬ 
piece by Brian K. 
Vaughan, who’s 
also a staff writer 
on Lost. But the 
journey won’t end 
with January’s 
issue 60. The final 


6 Harvey Birdman, 
Attorney at Law 

Disappointed that Birdman 
—that hilarious cartoon 
featuring the second-rate 
superhero turned third-rate 
defense attorney—has been 
taken out of the Adult Swim 
rotation? We're devastated. 
At least this videogame for 
PlayStation 2, PSP, and 
Wii is helping us cope. 
Finding evidence to defend 
Hanna-Barbera goofballs 
like Grape Ape and Yakky 
Doodle from criminal 
charges isn't difficult, but 
we love the gut-busting 
dialog and pitch-perfect 
animated sequences. 


8 Smart Fortwo Though this king of microcars has been scooting around the EU practically since before it was the EU, the Fortwo 
is finally making its way stateside. It's about time! Americans like to save gas, too; now we don't have to shell out Prius bucks or duck into 
the gray market. The Smart's 36 mpg is worthy of a hybrid but will set you back far less (it starts at $11,590). Better late than never. 


trade paperback 
arrives this sum¬ 
mer, and the big- 



Gang Leader for a Day by Sudhir Venkatesh 
In this action-packea eye-opener about life in the 
projects, sociologist Venkatesh recounts the six- 
plus years he spent embedded with Chicago’s Black 
Kings gang. The author, 
whose work was featured in la Rloaotheaue 1 
in Freakonomics, balances 1U La Bl0 9 0tnet l ue - 
detailed accounts of drug 
dealers and drive-bys with 
insights about the symbi¬ 
otic relationship between 
cocaine-slinging gang mem¬ 
bers and housing-project 
residents—and how they 
hustle to make a living. 


Take-Away Shows 

Seeing the Shins play an 
impromptu acoustic set? Pretty 
great. Watching them jam in front 
of a crowd of bemused Frenchies 
on the streets of Paris? Tres 
fantastique. French filmmaker 
Vincent Moon offers a weekly 
video podcast of tunes performed 



If you prefer to get your trivia questions from snack products instead of old-timey 
4V book technology, consider the newest item in your 7-11; Pringles Prints. The ever- 
popular dehydrated potato "crisps' now come with questions printed directly on them. 


live by the world's coolest indie 
bands (Menomena, the Liars, 
Gravenhurst) set in some of the 
world’s most cinematic cities. 


screen version 
(from Disturbia 
director D. J. 
Caruso) might hit 
theaters in 2009. 
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INTEL* CENTRINO* DUO PROCESSOR TECHNOLOGY. inteD J 

It's what drives your notebook's performance, wireless connectivity, and amazing 

battery life. It's the difference between a good computer and a great one. Centrino 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. Duo 

©2007 Intel Corporation. All rights reserved. Intel, Centrino, Core Inside, and Intel logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. System, battery and wireless performance 
and functionality will vary depending on your system and software configurations. References to enhanced performance refer to comparisons with previous generation Intel technologies. 
Wireless connectivity and some features may require you to purchase additional software, services or external hardware. Availability of public wireless LAN access points is limited, wireless 
functionality may vary by country and some hotspots may not support Linux-based Intel* Centrino* based systems. See http://www.intel.com product and performance pages for more information. 
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Reviews 



THE PIRATE’S 
DILEMMA 


HOW YOUTH CULTURE IS 
REINVEHTIMS CAPITALISM 



The Pirate’s Dilemma 

MATT MASON 

Today's copyright scofflaws may be tomorrow's bold 
entrepreneurs. This entertaining survey introduces 
us to IP outlaws like 22-year-old Japanese designer 
Tomoaki Nagao, who made big bucks ripping off Nike 
for his line of crisp Bape Sta sneakers. Pirates are 
appropriating music, clothes, software, you name 
it. And when open source technology and 3-D print¬ 
ers put the means of (re)production in the hands of 
a billion more 25-and-unders, it will be good news for 
everyone—even Nike, which skipped a lawsuit, Mason 
contends, because Nagao created new customers for 
the swooshy giant's own products, too. —Eric Smillie 



Nerds 

DAVID ANDEREGG 

Psychologist Anderegg tackles all the big ques¬ 
tions: Are geeks different than nerds? Does Bill 
Gates really have Asperger's syndrome? Do nerds 
have better sex? (Yes, no, very possibly.) Despite 
the author's frequently cheeky tone, this is a serious 
book, with more science than you might expect. As 
to Anderegg's personal prejudices for or against his 
Rubik's Cube-twiddling subjects, the full title says 
it all: Nerds: Who They Are and Why We Need More 
of Them. Also, his last name is an anagram for "a 
nerd egg." You don't have to be a nerd to notice that, 
do you? —Mark Horowitz 
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DC Comics writer Scott Beatty 

has collected action figures since 
the 1970s, but when he first pitched 
the idea for a visual history of DC's 
plastic avatars, his bosses said 
forget it—too expensive. Today, 
the air is thick with superheroes, 
and Chronicle Books gave Beatty's 
concept the green lantern. With 
achingly detailed close-ups, The 
DC Comics Action Figure Archive 
charts the articulated figures' 
transformation from children's 
toys to strangely compelling works 
of pop art. All the legends are on 
display, in endless variations: There 
are more than 100 photos of Caped 
Crusader figures alone, including 
Kenner's Arctic Batman, the vam- 
piric Crimson Mist Batman, and 
Hasbro's dumpy, hatchet-faced 
Batman Masterpiece edition, with 
a simple, loose-fitting cloth uni¬ 
form covering 25 movable joints. 
Vronk! But the archive also spot¬ 
lights forgotten characters—from 
jetpack-propelled interplanetary 
commuter Adam Strange to 
Zatanna, a curvy Justice League of 
America magician outfitted with 
top hat and real fishnet stockings. 
We're reminded that, for all their 
sci-fi fantasy, comics are more 
about sentimental journeys back 
to childhood than visions of the 
future. Is there a male boomer out 
there who's unmoved at the sight 
of a 12-inch-high Sgt. Rock action 
figure (not a doll, thank you!) clad 
in fatigues and designed to share 
accessories with G.I. Joe? “Part of 
wanting to do the book," Beatty 
admits, “was wanting to legiti¬ 
mize my collection. I'd kept all my 
receipts."— josh mchugh 
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Meanwhile, at the Hall of Justice: 
Green Lantern, Batman, the Flash, and 
Aquaman (clockwise, from near left). 






















LG Super Blu™ - Dual format high-definition player from LG. 

Enjoy every high-definition movie available without worrying about which format to choose. Engineered with 
an innovative Multi Laser Optical system, the latest generation Super Blu Player is fully compatible with both 
Blu-ray Disc™ and HD DVD™. Combine it with a 1080p display, such as one of LG’s plasma or LCD models, 
and your senses will be attacked by the ultimate entertainment experience. 



© 2007 LG Electronics U.S.A., Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. LG Design and Life’s Good are trademarks of LG Electronics, Inc. 

All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. Design and specifications subject to change without notice. 


LGusa.com/SuperBlu 
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□n iTunes, a 
careless click 
may buy you 
an imposter. 


If you've ever logged on to the iTunes store with liquor on your breath 
and ABBA on the brain, then you've probably unwittingly fueled the 
Red Sauce gravy train. The UK-based outfit specializes in doing cov¬ 
ers—or "re-records"—of hit songs by a wide range of artists in a vari¬ 
ety of genres from Aretha Franklin to the Buzzcocks to Antonio Carlos 
Jobim. Red Sauce's catalog boasts 600 compilation albums with roughly 25,000 songs, includ¬ 
ing tracks recorded under saucy monikers like Salsa Roja (Latin reduxes) and Sos Rouge (for the 
Francophile). “We play every conceivable genre," says cofounder John Thirkell, a studio musician 
who once played with '80s pop band Level 42, “from children's and Christmas music to rap and 
metal." But unlike most covers, many of the Sauce's renditions are uncannily close to the originals— 
close enough to create serious confusion. Its version of Guns N' Roses' “Sweet Child O' Mine," for 
instance, might fool Axl's own mother—at least for the duration of the 30-second snippet you lis¬ 
ten to just before you click Buy Song. Which leads us to wonder if these 99-cent knockoffs exist to 
dupe drunken downloaders and other hapless music fans. “I'm sure there's some erroneous down¬ 
loading," Thirkell says. “But with the number of downloads we get, they can't all be by mistake." 

Granted, there are hundreds of cover acts on iTunes, many exploiting the absence of the few 
big names who won't license their music to Apple (meet the Beat-less!). But many of the songs 
Red Sauce re-records are available on iTunes by the original artist—for the same price. And, of 
course, once you realize you've been fooled, you're going to plunk down another buck for the 
real thing (and probably not bother asking for a refund). Which means Red Sauce keeps your 
dough and Apple scores a double purchase. “It's always a source of wonderment, who buys 
re-records," Thirkell says, “but I'm glad they do." Whether they mean to or not. —Brian raftery 
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Baby Dee 

SAFE INSIDE THE DAY 

The transgender harpist 
presents her luxuriant 
cabaret with help from 
Will Oldham (Bonnie 
Prince Billy) and Matt 
Sweeney. The sound is 
heavenly, but her silly 
vocals are a deal-breaker. 
—Jake Swearingen 



The Mars Volta 

THE BEDLAM 
IN GOLIATH 

Five years and four 
albums in, the LA-based 
nu-proggers are conjur¬ 
ing up distorted howls, 
bombastic drums, and 
schizoid guitar noodling. 
Compared to their pre¬ 
vious insanity, however, 
Bedlam is a little tame. 
—Steven Leckart 



Sia 

SOME PEOPLE HAVE 
REAL PROBLEMS 

Since 2005's hit "Breathe 
Me," the Australian 
songstress and Zero 7 
alum has been creating 
kooky YouTube videos 
and this, her third album, 
a Feist-y, airy crowd- 
pleaser of jazzy electro¬ 
pop. —Eva Kokopeli 
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Sample these tunes 
at wired.com/extras. 
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IT TAKES 36 MUSCLES TO FROWN. 

BUT ONLY YOUR RIGHT FOOT TO SMILE 


What if the key to happiness was the same key that 
started your car? Well then, chances are you're driving 
the race-inspired 2008 Camry Sport Edition. 

Race-inspired Camry? No, that doesn't 
mean adding pinstripes to the fenders. 

It's engineering the car as if you were 
going to run laps as well as errands. 

Take the available 3.5-liter V6 powerplant. 

To maximize engine performance, we improved the 
shape of the intake manifold and enlarged the valve 
diameter. But we didn't stop there. By 
enhancing every part through which air 
flows, we were able to achieve the largest 
volume of intake air of any 6-cylinder 


30% fewer parts than the previous 5-speed automatic 
transmission. And fewer parts mean quicker response and 
greater fuel economy. Yes, for once, less really is more. 
But if brisk performance is not enough to get the 
good times rolling, the Camry is filled with 
amenities designed to turn your frown, 
well...upside down. Like an available 
JBL® 8-speaker audio system with satellite 
radio capability 3 and MP3 compatibility. Derived from 
the latest in psychoacoustics, it'll quickly put you 
in the mood. Or discover your own happy 
trails with the available voice-activated DVD 
navigation system. 4 It features Bluetooth® 5 
technology for hands-free cell phone usage. 




With 268 hp\ you’d better get 
a good grip of the leather’ 
wrapped steering wheel. 


engine in the world. The result? A Camry 
that generates an available, ear-to-ear- 
grinning 268 hp. 

To smoothly deliver all this newfound 
power, we developed the Camry's available 
6-speed automatic transmission. 2 It's 
so well-conceived that it actually uses 



THE 2008 CAMRY 
<55 TOYOTA 

moving forward 


To further keep the gray skies away, you'll 
find standard safety features, such as 
front and rear crumple zones and seven 
airbags. For more on the car that makes the 
pursuit of happiness a pedal-to-the-metal 
endeavor, visit toyota.com. The Camry SE. 
When a car becomes more. 



'Available. J V6 models only. 'Satellite radio requires XM- or Sirius-compatible receiver and monthly service fee. See your Toyota dealer for further details. Reception of the satellite signal may vary depending on location. 
All fees and programming subject to change. Subscriptions subject to the terms and conditions available at www.xmradio.com or www.sinus.com. Available only in the 48 contiguous United States. 'Navigation system does 
not cover changing road conditions or all geographic areas. Use common sense when evaluating routes. 5 The 8luetooth' ? technology phones listed on toyota.com have been tested for compatibility with Toyota vehicles. 
Performance will vary based on phone software version, coverage and your wireless carrier. Phones are warranted by their manufacturer, not Toyota. Vehicle shown with available equipment. 






























File Under: Conspirators 




Vince Gilligan x-files id Co-exec producer. 
current cover Mastermind behind AMC's edgy 
suburbanite-turned-meth-dealer series, Breaking 
Bad, making its debut in January, the truth 
Gilligan is conspiring with Mad Men creator Mat¬ 
thew Weiner to make AMC the HBO of basic cable. 



The Tfruth Is 
Still Out There 


TheX-Files are coming back, but They never left. 

Somewhere in Vancouver, on an unmarked soundstage, Hollywood's most deep- 
rooted conspiracy is revealing itself once more. By January (if all goes according 
to plan), a second X-Files movie will begin production, with a release date set 
for July—a solid decade after the first flick. Bet you thought The X-Files ended in 
2002, headed for a quiet afterlife of sci-fi conventions and FX reruns. Oh, you poor 
naive fool. That's just what they want you to think! The Files are still open. Haven't 
you noticed? Every show on TV for the past couple of years has been a long-arc, 
multilayered, slightly ironic, paranormal-based exercise in self-conscious weird¬ 
ness. The signs of conspiracy are everywhere! Sure, the original stars—David 
Duchovny (Agent Mulder) and Gillian Anderson (Agent Scully)—have popped 
up on premium cable and in indie flicks, but an exhaustive wired investigation 
confirms that, in fact, all modern TV is X-Files , because they are everywhere. 


David Nutter x-files id Producer, director. 
current cover Produced and directed Roswell 
(more aliens!), Smallville, and Supernatural. Pro¬ 
ducer on Fox's new series Terminator. The Sarah 
Connor Chronicles, the truth Got us into time 
travel, killer robots, and Katherine Heigl (thanks!). 




Glen Morgan x-files id Lead writer. 
current cover Cocreated the Final Destination 
franchise and the underrated Space: Above and 
Beyond. Helped with NBC's Bionic Woman redux. 
the truth Did Morgan weaken Bionic Woman 
to give Chronicles (see: Nutter) some muscle? 


Darin Morgan x-files id Wrote the series' 
funniest episodes and starred in the classic 
"Flukeman." current cover Producing Bionic 
Woman, the truth Not as funny now. (Wait. 
Two writers—brothers, no less—underperforming 
on Bionic Woman. Coincidence? I think not.) 




Mitch Pileggi x-files id Mulder and Scully's 
tough-guy boss, Walter Skinner, current cover 
Where hasn't this guy turned up? He was on the 
ill-fated Day Break and played a commander on 
Stargate: Atlantis, the truth Everyone on TV 
eventually goes through the Stargate. It's a rule. 


Robert Patrick x-files id Agent Mulder's 
temporary replacement, current cover 
Leads a special-ops team on CBS's The Unit. 
the truth Ex-Terminator is already good at 
the secrecy thing. Played a tough guy on the 
pilot of Stargate: Atlantis (see what I mean?!). 




Adam Baldwin x-files id A killer in some late 
episodes, current cover Appeared on Joss 
Whedon's nerd-classics Firefly and Angel. 
Showed up on Stargate (natch). Also: Day Break. 
Again! And now? A secret agent on Chuck. 
the truth Come on, Adam. It's just too easy. 


(Stash this article in case something happens to me.) — adam Rogers 


DonS. Davis x-files id Scully's father in two 


episodes, current cover Former head of Star- \ . 



gate Command. (Enough already!) the truth 
Spotted on an episode of Sci Fi Channel's exe¬ 
crable Flash Gordon series called... "Conspiracy 
Theory." Hey, you can't make this stuff up. 


What the Frak, Galactica? 

We interrupt this issue’s regularly scheduled reviews to say we here at wired were 
ready for the January premiere of the fourth—and final—season of Battlestar Galactica. 
Thirteen episodes are in the can, producers Ron Moore and David Eick are looking at other 
projects, and we fans are psyched to see our ragtag fleet reach the long-lost 13th colony, 
aka Earth. But no, Jeff Zucker, leader of a fading universe called NBC, has delayed the 
airing until April—a year after the last new episode, like some sci-fi Sopranos. It’s enough 
to make us pine for Dirk Benedict as Starbuck. Oh, the humanity! — erik Malinowski 


GILLIGAN: DOUG HYUN/AMC; NUTTER. MORGAN. PILEGGI. PATRICK, BALDWIN, HOLLYWOOD SIGN: GETTY; DAVIS: EVERETT COLLECTION 
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it'll change the way you look at TV. 




moxi.com/WM5 
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The only thing better than being loved? 
Being loved by really smart people. 


Only a few have received a sneak peek at our Moxi® Multi-Room HD Digital Media Recorder, but obviously 
they’re smitten. The Consumer Electronics Association gave it two Innovations 2008 Design and Engineering Awards: 
And Popular Science gave it a 2007 Best of What's NewAward\ Apparently, people in the know love Moxi's 
innovative design and Emmy® Award-winning menu. You will too. 


Moxi is a registered trademark of Digeo, Inc. Copyright 2007 Digeo Inc. All rights reserved. Use of the trademarks and service marks of the National Television Academy (“NTA"), including the 
mark EMMY", requires the prior express written permission of National Television Academy. *Multi-Room A/V and Video Components categories. ^Horne Entertainment category. 
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Space Oddity 

Bummed that today's 
technology hasn't lived 
up to the sci-fi promises 
of yesteryear (world 
peace, teleportation, 
orgasmatrons)? So is 
Scott Listfield. “We're 
living in the future, and it 
is pretty freaking weird,” 
says the artist from his 
outpost in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. “But 
maybe not weird in quite 
the way we thought it 
was going to be ” So, 
kind of how backpackers 
tote along a (usually kid¬ 
napped) garden gnome 
to cameo in every vaca¬ 
tion snapshot, Listfield 
paints an astronaut into 
scenes that range from 
the apocalyptic, like 
The Iceberg , top, to the 
absurd, like Par 5, below. 
(His next show opens in 
April at ArtCenter/South 
Florida in Miami Beach.) 
“I wanted something 
that could function like 
an anthropologist—a bit 
reserved and off to the 
side,” he says. “He's 
really an explorer” The 
artist shares his charac¬ 
ter’s post-millennial 
alienation: “Sometimes I 
feel like the astronaut all 
day long ” -eric smillie 
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Gateway recommends 
Windows Vista® Home Premium 




Incredible features, remarkable power and an elegant design that will make your 
heart flutter. The Gateway One™ series. Featuring the high-performance, energy- 
efficient Intel® Core™2 Duo processor and Genuine Windows Vista® Home Premium. 
Discover the attraction. Find your local retailer at www.beautyofone.com. 

the beauty and power of one. 


©2007 Gateway, Inc. Trademarks used herein are trademarks or registered trademarks of Gateway, Inc. in the United States and other countries. All other brands or product names are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. Intel, Intel Inside, Intel Inside logo, and Core are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and 
other countries. Windows and Windows Vista are trademarks or registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. Ad code: 131 188 
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Building a City at 200 MPH 


A kick-ass racing 
gamethat blazes 
trails in... data 
management?! 


Welcome to Paradise City, where forcing foes off the road is as important as crossing the finish line first. 
It’s the setting of Burnout Paradise, due in January, and rendering its 250 miles of streets is taxing even 
for hot rods like the PS3 and Xbox 360. Like many games with huge environments, Burnoufs cityscape is 
broken into discrete zones, and at any given time only data for sectors adjacent to the player is streamed 
from the disc to the console. “But making sure the area around the player is loaded when it needs to be isn't 


easy when they're driving at 200 mph," says Richard Parr, a technical director for the game's 
developer, Criterion. To erect the city fast enough to keep pace with the reckless driving and to 
take advantage of the latest hardware, Criterion's team constructed all 368 zones from heavily 
compressed, reusable building blocks that each have to be retrieved from the disc just once and 
can then be redeployed by the console in different configurations. “We dedicate half of one of 
the system's processors to rendering the city, a significant chunk of the hardware," Parr says. 
Nerd-to-English translation: You can drive like Steve McQueen in hi-def. — sean hollister 




Reviews 



PS3 

Uncharted: 

Drake’s Fortune 

Nathan Drake is determined 
to prove he's Sir Francis' heir 
by unearthing El Dorado. 
Naturally, his tomb-raiding 
adventure is riddled with 
Indiana Jonesian snags— 
sheer cliffs, firefights, and 
booby traps. The elder 
Drake's handy annotated 
journal minimizes mental 
exertion, leaving players 
free to soak up the sweet 
tropical landscapes and 
enjoy Nate's macho banter 
with rival treasure hunters. 
—Mary Jane Irwin 



XBOX 360 

Mass Effect 

In this epic sci-fi RPG, you are 
an elite intergalactic agent 
tasked with—you guessed 
it—saving the universe. The 
game lets you customize 
your avatar's appearance 
and abilities—play as a male 
or female, a jerk or a saint. 
Your choices shape the way 
the action unfolds and how 
other characters respond 
to you. In fact, conversa¬ 
tion can sometimes prove a 
more effective gambit than 
conflict. The freedom is jaw- 
dropping, as are the gor¬ 
geously lifelike characters 
and worlds. —M.J.I. 
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Introducing the new Everio GZ-HD3 just in time for a New Year of adventures. The GZ-HD3 
records in stunning 1440x1080 HD with no tapes or disks to load, and features 3 CCD 
technology for bright, vibrant colors. With a 60GB hard drive, you get up to 7 hours of 
recording time with an HD lens developed by the camera specialist, KONICA MINOLTA. It's 
HD priced affordably. Now, that's something to celebrate. 

Put it all in focus at camcorder.jvc.com 


HD Everio 


JVC 

The Perfect Experience ' - 








Do you have the right protection? 



Don't get pucked by spyware. 

Protect yourself with Spyware Doctor! 

Experts agree, Spyware Doctor provides the best protection against spyware, malware, 
identity theft and other online threats. Built-in OnGuard™ real-time protection and 
advanced heuristic technology keep your most precious assets covered. 
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Tools Software " 

www.pctools.com 



Go ahead. Use ns. 
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I will survive 

Sorry, that bottle of water in your basement does not constitute a 
disaster-preparedness kit. You need a flashlight and radio—preferably one that 
receives AM, FM, and emergency-band transmissions. A GMRS walkie-talkie 
wouldn't hurt either; you’ll want to stay in touch with friends after the asteroid has 
destroyed local infrastructure. Fortunately, Eton’s VoiceLink packs all of this 
into one lunch box-sized package. And let’s face it, you’re going to blow through that 
stash of AAs in about a month, so the VoiceLink sports a crank that gives you a 
nearly infinite source of power. Just be sure to stock up on enough MREs 
to replenish your own batteries. VoiceLink $150, etoncorp.com 
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Look, Ma! No Tapes! 

Videotape is dying. The latest camcorders feature capacious hard drives, Blu-ray 
discs, and SDHC cards that store hours of true hi-def video, —mathew honan 



Hitachi DZ-BD7HA 

$1,500 • hitachi.com 

For its latest tapeless, Hitachi helped launch an entirely new media: 8-cm rewritable 
Blu-ray discs. They hold about an hour of what's called full hi-def—1920 x 1080- 
video and will save you the chore of importing and editing footage, since they play on 
any set-top Blu-ray drive. If you're still on the sidelines in the next-gen-disc shoot-out, 
you can also record to MiniDVD or store four hours of HD on the 30-GB hard drive. 
WIRED Basic in-camera editing effects save expensive Blu-ray disc space. Offloads 
HD video from drive to disc with ease. Samurai-sword-sharp pictures with great color. 
TIRED Mini Blu-ray discs hard to find; pricey at upwards of $20 a pop. Blu-ray 
versus HD DVD format war could Betamax your discs. 

•••••••• 


Panasonic HDC-SD5 

$1,000 • panasonic.com 

Panasonic's solid-state three-CCD cam¬ 
corder is small and lightweight, with a 
long-lasting 100-minute battery. Even 
better, it shoots 1920 x 1080i AVCHD 
video to SD or SDHC cards, so if you 
fill it up on the road you can easily grab 
more memory. While we were totes 
impressed with both the color handling 
and the Leica lens that captured bright, 
detailed images, playback revealed 
noticeable compression artifacts. 
WIRED The Nicole Richie of camcord¬ 
ers: 5.3 x 2.6 x 2.6 inches and 14 ounces. 
Manual focus enlarges image on display 
for fine-tuning. Bundled DVD burner. 
tired Flashlight shape hard to hold 
steady when shooting while in motion. 
At 10 minutes of top-resolution video 
per gig, you're going to need a full deck 
of memory cards. 


JVC Everio GZ-HD3 

$1,300 • jvc.com 

There are some great refinements built 
into this three-CCD model. An onscreen 
pie chart shows recording time left, and 
the battery meter displays juice remain¬ 
ing, even when the cam is switched 
off. Focus Assist feature outlines in¬ 
focus images for macro aid in manual 
adjustments. But don't be dazzled by 
the full HD label: This cam shoots at 
only 1440 x 1080, not 1920 x 1080. 
WIRED Disgustingly good variable- 
speed zoom focuses fast to shoot 
action like Michael Bay. Front-side light 
automatically switches on in the dark 
for hot lights-out action. 60-GB drive 
holds five hours of max-resolution video. 
tired Dull HD; we've seen crisper 
pears. Oddball MOD file format a pain 
to use with most editing apps. Just 
an hour or so of battery life. 


Canon HG10 

$1,099 • canonusa.com 

Canon's newest hard drive-based camcorder is prettier than a Tahitian sunset and 
captures dazzling footage that looks as good as any we've seen from a consumer 
shooter. The 40-GB hard drive will hold five and a half hours of real-deal full HD video 
for all the detail your plasma set can handle. But be warned: While the AVCHD for¬ 
mat lets you store more in less space, it works with only a handful of editing programs. 
WIRED True-to-life colors look almost 3-D. Brilliant 2.7-inch LCD easy to see, even 
in full sunlight. Thumbwheel makes menu navigation a snap. Top-rate optical image 
stabilizer and drop-sensing hard drive great for on-the-run shooting. 

TIRED Slow to focus on fast-moving targets, with trailing artifacts visible in foot¬ 
age. Lackluster wind-cut audio feature. No FireWire for video offloading. 
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Never in sleep mode. 

24/7 electronics have become an essential part 
of modern living. For the latest trends and 
discounts, visit lifetakesvisa.com/electronics 


©2007 Visa-US/A. Tnc.'^ 




















Powder-Ups 

Whether you’re falling down the bunny slopes or bomb¬ 
ing a double black diamond blindfolded, this season 
there’s a boundary-pushing snowboard out there for 
you. Happy shredding! —miguel pino 



Lib-Tech 
Skate Banana 

$469 • lib-tech.com 

This yellow stick incorpo¬ 
rates so-called Magne- 
Traction technology— 
an unorthodox form 
provides seven points of 
edge contact that give 
you a tenacious grip on 
icy slopes. The result is 
an all-mountain shredding 
machine. On everything 
from opening day's pristine 
powder to spring thaw's 
grimy ice, we experienced 
an almost perfect balance 
of control and agility. 
Forget Sinatra—this is the 
chairman of the board. 
WIRED Unique shape 
channels pressure toward 
the middle of the board, 
giving a combination of 
maneuverability and 
pop-with no sacrifice in 
speed—unmatched by any 
other model we tested. 
tired Board throws you 
into a spin if you're not 
paying attention. Take a 
look down: As the name 
advertises, you're riding 
what looks like a giant flat¬ 
tened banana. 


Palmer 
Platinum LE 

$1,900 

palmersnowboards.com 

If you can calm its tem¬ 
peramental ride, this board 
will launch you downhill 
in a blur of exhilaration 
and terror. Forged from 
100 percent carbon lami¬ 
nate, the Platinum delivers 
lightning-quick response. 
But it leaves little room 
for error. We hit a deep 
patch of fresh snow and 
instead of a minor slow¬ 
down, board and rider 
catapulted end over end. 
WIRED Extremely rug¬ 
ged without cutting into 
weight or performance. 
Phenomenal edge-to-edge 
response requires minimal 
effort for turns. Graphite 
base so fast it kept us 
speed-checking—even 
when no one was looking. 
tired 1,900 bucks, 
no kidding! Squirrelly: The 
first few times we rode 
this board, it bucked 
us like a mechanical bull. 


Forum Grudge 

S550 

forumsnowboards.com 

The Grudge isn't just a 
snowboard; it's an exten¬ 
sion of your body. From 
the first time we tore 
downhill, it felt as though 
we'd been on it all sea¬ 
son. Aggressive yet 
smooth, it owes its ride 
to a low-density carbon 
laminate wrapped around 
a machined aerospace 
composite core. Transla¬ 
tion? Explosive rebounds 
and effortless maneuver¬ 
ing. One warning, though: 
The Grudge's light weight 
is perfect for fresh pow¬ 
der but makes the board 
feel loose and wiggly on 
rough, icy terrain. 
wired Fluid feel never 
forces you to ride in any 
particular style. For grown¬ 
ups: not festooned with 
a bunch of goofy-looking 
graphics. More pop than 
Orville Redenbacher. 
tired Flex sometimes 
feels spongy—power 
riding can be mushier 
than Mom's oatmeal. 


Burton T6 

$800 • burton.com 

Make no mistake, the T6 
is a beautiful board. The 
smoky-gray, translucent 
deck just begs to be rid¬ 
den. But do not, we repeat, 
DO NOT, strap up the T6 
unless you have many, 
many seasons under your 
belt. Here's why: This 
stick is designed for two 
things—going fast and 
turning hard. And it does 
both, due to the aluminum 
core's ridiculously stiff 
torsion. But it's a finicky 
beast that will toss you 
when you least expect it. 
Once mastered, the T6 is 
extremely responsive and 
invigorating. Just make 
sure you have the right 
skillz before stepping on. 
wired Perfect for rip¬ 
ping through virgin back- 
country powder accessible 
only by helicopter. 
tired NOObs need 
not apply—superstiff and 
difficult to control. 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Palm Centro 

$100 with two-year 
contract • sprint.com 

You might think 
the Palm Centro 
just puts lipstick 
on a pig—the pig 
being Palm's anti¬ 
quated operating 
system—but dang 
if this smartphone 
doesn't turn heads 
and win hearts. 

It's slim enough to 
slip into a pocket 
—something you 
could never do 
with the chunky 
Treo. But the 
real news is the 
price: At aC-note, 
it's affordable 
enough for teens 
and cheapskate 
execs alike. Palm 
serves up a new 
IM applet for the 
kiddos and robust 
Office Sync soft¬ 
ware for the suits. 
Push email, too. 

No one knows 
why Palm refuses 
to offer Wi-Fi, 
but with Sprint's 
speedy 3G network, 
who needs it? 

— RICK BROIDA 
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GadgET Lab 


Visit wired.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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No matter how lost the 
city makes you feel, it's 
comforting to know the 
RAV4 is engineered to 
handle it all. With Vehicle 
Stability Control, 166 hp 
and an EPA 27 MPG hwy 
rating* solving the city has 
never been easier. Learn 
more at toyota.com/rav4 
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Vehicle shown with optional equipment. *2008 EPA-estimated 27 highway MPG for RAV4 4-cylinder 2WD models. Actual mileage will vary. ©2007 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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Part Utility Vehicles 



Crossovers may seem like a marketing-driven 
nightmare, but the best of them combine 
the advantages of trucking with what we love 
about, well, carring, —mike spinelli 


Mazda CX-9 

$36,660 • mazdausa.com 

The CX-9 shares many of its underpinnings with two of the parent company's 
other vehicles (Ford Edge and Lincoln MKX), but don't write it off as just another 
variant. Mazda product managers took care to set their CUV apart. In grand¬ 
touring trim, the CX-9 has the most premium feel of any crossover we drove. 

It matches a Ford V-6 engine with a sublime six-speed automatic from Japan's 
Aisin. An additional 2 inches of wheelbase and a non-knee-injuring third row of 
seats give the Mazda an extra advantage. 

wired Most agile of the large crossovers. Third row of seats approved to be 

occupied by real human-size adults—with legs and everything. 

tired Though fun to drive, this family car sacrifices ride quality for handling. 


Hyundai Veracruz Limited, AWD 

$38,070 • hyundaiusa.com 

If your last experience with Hyundai was a college beater that dropped its 
transmission between Boston and Daytona Beach, you'll be shocked by how far 
the Korean carmaker has come. With the Veracruz, Hyundai is explicitly gunning 
for the high end in terms of quality and driver experience. It offers a sweet interior, 
a supple, quiet ride, a top-class stereo, and an overall feature set that would 
make any Lexus owner lament his inflated sticker price. 
wired Hushed ride. Standard six-speed automatic. Adjustable pedals (optional). 
Standard XM radio. Excellent audio system. 

tired Ho-hum aesthetics. Is the world ready for a near-$40,000 Hyundai? 



Saturn 

Outlook XR AWD 

$36,710 • saturn.com 

GM has been taking Saturn upscale, 
as evidenced by the plushness of its 
Outlook in top spec. Engineers created 
it from scratch, so it's not adapted 
from an existing car chassis (like the 
Mazda). Such dean-slate thinking 
translates into big spatial advantages 
over competitors; it has more cargo 
room than a full-size Chevrolet Tahoe. 
wired Third-row seats are ample 
enough for adults. Titanic cargo space 
with seats down. Muscular exterior 
design sets it apart from box-on-wheels 
SUVs or egg-shaped minivans. 
tired Feels bulky on the road and 
while parking. Cheap-looking plastic 
trim detracts from an otherwise 
pleasing interior. 


Acura RDX 

$37,165 • acura.com 

With a hyperactive turbocharged four- 
cylinder engine, the RDX is a crossover 
for boy-racer types who've chopped 
off their mohawks and outgrown 
their souped-up Civics. Cargo space 
can't compare with that of the larger, 
family-oriented models, but plenty 
of go and the best handling of the 
crowd make it the most fun to drive. 
wired Exhilarating acceleration and 
handling. Toys, toys, toys! Cell phone 
integration, voice recognition, and 
navigation with live traffic information. 
Audiophile-quality stereo system. 
tired Interior may crowd out 
drivers of above-average height. Turbo's 
lag may jostle your latte, and its ever¬ 
present whine is grating. Way too small 
to be a serious SUV replacement. 
•••••• 


FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Panasonic DMC-FX55 

$350 • panasonic.com 

Built around a lens forged in the vaunted house of Leica, the 8.1-megapixel 
DMC-FX55 is packed with a laundry list of features: ultrawide zoom with dual¬ 
mode optical image stabilization, three aspect ratios, 3-inch LCD. Nice specs, 
right? But the enormous LCD showcases jerky motion and some very confusing 
menus. And picture quality? We’ve seen smaller cameras (like the Canon Power- 
Shots) doamuchbetterjobinaneasier-to-usepackage. —jackson lynch 



•••• 
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There's no limit to what you can do with the 
right products, accessories and a little advice. 
Like monitoring ski conditions remotely 
instead of relying on ski area snow reports. 
All you need is a webcam, ruler, outdoor 
thermometer, software for uploading camera 
images and a computer. Then, set up a 
personal website and log on to see exactly 
what the conditions are before you make the 
drive. To learn how to do this yourself, visit 
one of our stores or radioshack.com/dostuff. 



WEATHERCA1 


Created by: Jasper Johnson 


What I wanted to do: See the ski conditions, firsthand. 
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My Nerd Year’s 
Resolutions 

I bailed on the iPhone, got bored of Heroes, and blew 
off Spidey 3. Worst geek ever? Not for long. 


t’s 2008: the Year of the Nerd! Wait, wasn’t that 2007? Hell, 2009’s look¬ 
ing pretty nerdy, too, as long as the pixel mines don’t collapse and there are 
still a few minor superheroes to slap on the big screen. But frankly, I blew it 
in ’07.1 could’ve blogged more. Written more InuYasha slash-fic. I missed 
not one but two historic standing-in-line nerdathons, for the iPhone and 
for Halo 3. Last year was boom times for my tribe, and I let those precious 
moments slip away. No more. I must act now, before I wake up to find myself 
trapped in ( shudder ) the mainstream. 

In 2008,1 hereby resolve to exalt and uphold the nerd lifestyle. I will nerd 
better, stronger, faster—oh, please, you know the rest. I shall... 

1. Stand while playing Wii. Like many a Miyamotopian, I once believed the 
wandlike Wiimote would have me burning a NordicTrack’s worth of Ding 
Dongs with every Zelda dungeon vanquished. Nintendo, chief architect of 
my childhood sloth, would, in reparation, make me a fearsome nerd-jock 
hybrid: torso by Wii Tennis , thighs by DDR Hottest Party, core by Call of 
Duty 3. In practice, though, I’m couch-bound, my deft wrist flicks perceptible only by 
the rippling jiggles across collateral fat rolls. That ends now: I’m putting my faith (and 
my flab) on the altar of the soon-to-be-released Wii Fit, with its Balance Board footpad. 
(At the very least, it’s an exercise aid I can’t hang my laundry on.) My 12-month goal: the 
wand-toned forearms of Popeye and the heart of a reasonably fit 50-year-old. 

2. Actually read my favorite comics instead of cheating off my nerd neighbor. I’m a lazy 

nerd, and no great scholar. Until now, I’ve relied on even nerdier friends to untangle the 
crises, multiverses, and narrative ellipses of a vast and intimidating comicscape. But with 
Grant Morrison’s much ballyhooed Final Crisis arriving in May, I resolve to sort out the 
DC Universe mano a supermano, immersing 
myself monastically in the past two years j 

of lead-up arcs. By the end of this non¬ 
wiki-assisted binge, I will know my Else- 
worlds Supermen from my Dead Flashes. 

And I will almost certainly be celibate, 
though not by choice. 

3. Hitch up my Guitar Hero ax above 
crotch level in mixed company. GH has 
gone from male fantasy semi-fulfillment to 
coed party sport. So if I’m gonna hang it low, 

I’d better have the skills to match. I’m known as 
a “Medium” man, but it’s got to be the “Hard” 
setting from here on out or I risk domination by 
Judy Nails on Heart’s “Barracuda”—or, worse, 
getting orange-buttoned by Slash. And that’s 
no longer a private humiliation: His avatar 
might actually screw my girlfriend. 



4. Ride with Indy, yea though it be to the 
rest home. This summer, we’ll finally get 
a peek at the figurative and literal grand- 
daddy of all sequels, Indiana Jones and the 
Fluid-Filled Knees, or whatever damn-fool 
title George Lucas pulled out of his bottom¬ 
less Cracker Jack box. And that’s the last 
cheap shot I’ll take at it. Antisequel polem¬ 
ics are like lawyer jokes—irrelevant. More 
than a nagging symbol of Hollywood rapac¬ 
ity and raging creative sloth, the sequel is 
its own legitimate art, an extension of the 
ever-growing geek-driven desire for sagas. 
With Hellboy II and The Dark Knight also 
out this summer and the refitted Star Trek 
prequel this Christmas, do I feel conned? 
Or more accurately: Khaaaaannnned\?\ 
No. These narratives have stood the test 
of time. As far as I’m concerned, there are 
no sequels, no prequels—only an infinite 
archipelago of geekquels. 

5. Be the master of social networks. Social 
networks don’t die, they wither, yet the obli¬ 
gations remain. I’m a Facebook man at the 
moment, but what about the poor schmucks 
I left behind Friendster lines? The 14-year- 
olds—and 40-year-olds masquerading as 
14-year-olds—I’ve abandoned to the dep¬ 
redations of MySpace? That overly friendly 
bear from Second Life? There’s a part of 
me that wants to whisk them all to some 
master site, but there’s no such thing yet 
(Google OpenSocial notwithstanding). So 
I must devote myself to my online self: On 
MySpace, I’ll make my wallpaper even more 
migraine-inducing. On Friendster—oh, who 
am I kidding, I’m never going back to Friend¬ 
ster. And I’ll just turn tricks on craigslist 

until I’ve earned enough to warrant an 
account on Linkedln—the pleated 
khakis of social networking sites. 
As for Facebook: I’ll “Bite Chumps” 
and join the monster mosh. Maybe I’ll 
even create a new app called the Nerd Val¬ 
idator. It’ll monitor my nerdiness and, for 
every slip, crush one of my crystal gnomes. 
Remember, geekdom isn’t just an ethos—it’s 
an ethic. With great nerdiness comes great 
responsibility. Excelsior! HQ 
///////////////^^^^ 

email scott_brown@wired.com. 
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tanding on the roof of a boxy oldBuick, Kevin 
Smith has a great view of the vast boneyard at Ker- 
tow Auto Salvage, outside Taylorville, Illinois. He's 
here looking for the key to America's super-fuel- 
efficient future. “Found it," he says to me, spying a 
cluster of mid- to late-'90s Dodge Neons in the mid¬ 
dle distance. He stomps down off the trunk and, fol¬ 
lowed by three buddies, converges on 11 promising 
carcasses. They pick through gaping engine com¬ 
partments and weedy wheel wells, searching for an 
intact manual transmission—its rudimentary design 
should be easy to fit to Smith's custom-fabricated 
hybrid engine. “The geometry has already been engineered," he says. “There's no need to reinvent the 
wheel." f Junker number 10082 has exactly what Smith needs. He makes his way to the office, where a 
red-bearded man stands behind a beige linoleum counter: “I am with Illuminati Motor Works," declares 
Smith, whose day job is issuing permits for the Illinois Environmental Protection Agency. “We have been 
accepted as a competitor in an international competition to build a 100-mile-per- 
gallon car." With that, he haggles halfheartedly, plunks down $250 for the whole car, 
and agrees to haul back what the team doesn't use. f It might seem strange to look for 
the vehicle of the future amid a field of old wrecks, but whoever wins the Automotive 
X Prize will have to take this kind of creative leap. Known as the AXP, the competition 
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will award at least $10 million to the team 
that builds a 100-mpg machine and then 
wins a race against other green vehicles. 
Some 43 teams are already working on 
their rides, even though the competi¬ 
tion won't be formally announced until 
early 2008. A qualifying race in 2009 will 
serve as a proof-of-concept shakedown, 
and then, in 2010, the remaining squads 
will go after the big money. Smith is con¬ 


vinced that the plug-in hybrid electric car 
he's building has a shot. 

Cars are a new arena for the X Prize 
Foundation, whose mission is to spur 
innovation by doling out cash awards 
to teams that solve thorny technical and 
engineering problems. The foundation's 
first purse was the $10 million Ansari 
X Prize for spaceflight; Burt Rutan and 
Paul Allen won it in 2004 when their 


ing automotive industry. 

The rules, which will be final¬ 
ized later this year, have three 
broad components: efficiency 
(cars must get at least 100 miles 
per gallon); emissions (cars must 
produce less than 200 grams of 
greenhouse gases per mile); and 
economic viability (mass pro¬ 
duction of the cars has to be fea¬ 
sible, and the company has to 
have a plan to make 10,000 a year). It's 
this last point—that a winning vehicle 
has to be safe, comfortable, and ready 
to be mass-manufactured at a reason¬ 
able cost—that will separate the fantasy- 
mobiles from those that could actually be 
put into production and sold for a profit. 
"We do not want toys," says S. M. Shahed, 
a Honeywell corporate fellow who, as a 
past president of the International Soci- 


we do this right, we're going to draw a line 
in the sand and say all the cars we drove 
before this date are relegated to the his¬ 
tory museums." Who killed the electric 
car? Who cares. Dangle a $10 million car¬ 
rot and watch as engineers deliver both 
crackpot schemes and genius innovations, 
any one of which could upend the exist¬ 




rocket plane made it 
to the edge of Earth's 
atmosphere twice 
in two weeks. Then 
there's the Google 
Lunar X Prize, which 
will go to the first 
private venture to send image-trans¬ 
mitting rovers to the moon, and the 
Archon X Prize: $10 million to the first 
outfit that can sequence 100 human 
genomes in 10 days for no more than 
$10,000 apiece (see "The X Prize Eco¬ 
system," page 112). Now the "revolution 
through competition" model is being 
applied to energy and the environment 
with the Automotive X Prize. 

The aim of the AXP is to prime the mar¬ 
ket to demand cars that use less oil and 
produce fewer greenhouse-gas emissions. 
"There's a very large industrial complex 
married to an old solution," says X Prize 
Foundation founder Peter Diamandis. "If 


Some of the Illu¬ 
minati crew in 
the garage, clock¬ 
wise from top: 
Steve Becker, 
Josh Spradlin, 
Kevin Smith, and 
Thomas Pasko. 
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ety of Automotive Engineers, serves as an 
adviser to the AXP. In other words, a one-off, 
carbon-fiber-ensconced motorized recum¬ 
bent bicycle isn't going to cut it. 

So how is a team like Illuminati, working 
from Smith's garage in the cornfields south 
of Springfield, going to compete in an arena 
traditionally dominated by multibillion- 
dollar giants? For one thing, none of the 
giants have announced an intent to partici¬ 
pate. “We fully endorse the X Prize,'' says Bob 
Lutz, vice chair of General Motors, “but we 
just cannot divert ourselves from the busi¬ 
ness at hand." That business is the Chevrolet 
Volt, a plug-in hybrid electric car that Lutz 
hopes to have on the streets by 2010. “We're 
really not that interested in technology as 
a science-fair project," he says. But GM and 
the other major automakers are sure to be 
watching carefully for interesting technolo¬ 
gies. If a team designs, say, a clever hybrid 
engine that bolts right onto the transmission 
of a Dodge Neon, it could sell the design to 
Chrysler and emerge a big winner regardless 
of whether it does well in the race. 


Smith, for his part, is playing to win. A 
chemical engineer by training, he has built 
five vehicles for other fuel-efficiency com¬ 
petitions and even took first place for most 
innovative design in a 1996 contest spon¬ 
sored by the Department of Energy. Team¬ 
mate Kevin Hecht, a colleague at the EPA, is 
an electrical engineer who worked on Gen¬ 
eral Motors' EV1 project in the early 1990s. 
(GM laid him off when it scrapped the pro¬ 
gram.) A third member, Thomas Pasko, owns 
an automotive repair shop in Springfield. 
Together, they have the skills necessary to 
be serious contenders. 

Outside the Kertow office, with the Neon 
strapped to a trailer behind Pasko's truck, 
the Illuminati crew piles into their caravan 
for the drive home. A junkyard worker looks 
on, fists jammed into his coverall pockets, 
and cracks, “I bet it doesn't use any gas going 
back to Springfield." 

Americans drive more than 5 billion miles 
a day, which accounts for about 40 percent 
of US oil consumption and 20 percent of 


the country's greenhouse-gas emissions. 
US fuel economy averages out to 20.2 mpg, 
9 percent less than it was 20 years ago. (The 
Model T Ford, Diamandis likes to point out, 
got 25 miles per gallon.) This backslide is due 
mainly to the heavier, less-efficient SUVs, 
pickups, and vans that now make up half the 
market. There's been plenty of innovation in 
the internal combustion engine in the last 
few decades, but it's been applied to giving 
these bulky vehicles better acceleration, not 
better gas mileage. 

The manufacturers say they'd produce 
fuel-efficient vehicles if people would buy 
them; consumers say they'd buy these cars 
if they existed. The principal mission of the 
AXP is to break this stalemate. 

It's not unprecedented for a juicy prize to 
help goose a fledgling (or moribund) indus¬ 
try. In 1919, hotel magnate Raymond Orteig 
offered $25,000 to the first person to fly solo 
across the Atlantic Ocean. Charles Lindbergh 
claimed the reward in 1927. The contest 
sparked innovation in the nascent airline 
industry, but more important was the inter- 
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est it aroused in ordinary citizens. 
Millions of Americans saw Lind¬ 
bergh in person during his extended 
victory lap around the country, 
which took him to 92 cities in 48 
states. People wanted to experience i 

the aeronautic marvels for them- [ 
selves, and the aviation industry 
took off. From 1926, during the 
buildup to Lindbergh's flight, to 
1929, the number of passengers on US 
airlines increased thirtyfold. (Regulatory 
legislation, which upped safety by licens¬ 
ing pilots, also fueled the increase.) 

Technology has advanced a little bit 
since Lindbergh's day. The final AXP event 
is a 1,000-plus-mile Tour de France-style 
stage race scheduled for 2010. Each vehi¬ 
cle will be fitted with a telemetry black box 
that streams performance and efficiency 
data (including fuel flow, amp-hours, and 
GPS coordinates). So, in addition to being 
able to follow the teams' progress on a 
Google Earth-style interface overlaid 
with live video, Web users will be able to 
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see, for instance, how much carbon a par¬ 
ticular vehicle is spewing on a particular 
grade, how its range and average fuel effi¬ 
ciency changes in different conditions, 
fuel costs during various driving situa¬ 
tions, and how much upstream energy 
is being used. The idea is to teach fans, 
in graphic detail, how driving patterns 
affect the amount of fuel they use. 

The race itself will stretch across the 
US and vary from flat-out speed tests on 
closed tracks (get ready, Nascar fans) to 
urban time trials in which competitors 
must obey traffic laws. The vehicle that 
finishes with the lowest cumulative time 


while averaging better than 100 mpg wins. 
To qualify for the main event, teams will 
not only have to earn 75 miles per gallon 
in a preliminary race. They'll also have 
to submit CAD drawings and simulated 
crash-test data, undergo a dynamometer 
test to verify the vehicles' efficiency, and 
present viable business plans that show 
they're ready for mass production. 

So who's going to win—and how? 
Teams are trying any number of solutions, 
from streamlined versions of existing 
technologies to completely novel contrap¬ 
tions. “I've found a way to double the effi- 
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ciency of the internal combustion engine/' 
claims Martin Lydell, a former hospital exec 
who recently left his job to work on his inven¬ 
tion full-time. He is currently testing his 13th 
prototype. A German expat in Wisconsin 
named Ingo Valentin has spent the past 23 
years developing hydraulic wheel motors; an 
inventor named Martin Dudziak assembled a 
team to create what he calls an external com¬ 
bustion engine; and a Luxembourg-based 
company called MDI is entering with a motor 
that runs on compressed air. 

In the spirit of encouraging as many dif¬ 
ferent technologies as possible, the contest 
is open to drivetrains powered by electric¬ 
ity, air, hydrogen, methane, gasoline, diesel, 
biodiesel, and ethanol—or any other sub¬ 
stance clever competitors can use to make 
their machines move. (Converting the effi¬ 
ciency of other fuels to a gasoline equivalent 
is a straightforward matter of measuring 
how many BTUs a vehicle burns per mile.) 
Regardless of what the rules allow, most 
teams so far plan to fuel their designs with 
electricity—either as a pure battery-pow¬ 
ered vehicle or a plug-in hybrid. 

But don't 100-plus-mpg EVs already exist? 
Hot-rodded Priuses are currently claiming 
125 mpg, and Tesla Motors' battery-powered 
Roadster gets 245 miles on a charge. Couldn't 
the Roadster, which is production-ready 
and goes from 0 to 60 in less than four sec¬ 
onds, dust everyone? 

Not so fast. In addition to getting the 
equivalent of 100 miles per gallon, vehi¬ 
cles have to contribute less than 200 grams 
of greenhouse gases to the atmosphere for 
every mile they drive. This would seem to 
be a layup for EVs, which have a reputation 
for emitting only a fine mist of good karma. 
But electric vehicles aren't as clean as their 
absent tailpipes might suggest. Because 
electricity in the US is largely generated 
from fossil fuels, running a vehicle from 
the national power grid is far from carbon 
neutral. So AXP organizers decided that 
teams would have to account for upstream 
carbon emissions as well as those from the 
vehicle itself. Using Argonne National Labo¬ 
ratory data that quantifies the carbon emit¬ 
ted while producing and consuming various 
fuels, the organizers built a handy spread- 



prizes for solu- 
to thorny problems turns 
out to be a great way to tap the 
talents of geeks everywhere. 
The X Prize Foundation is 
just one source of funding for 
these contests, which encour¬ 
age innovation in fields from 
mathematics to space travel. 

-MATHEW HONAN 
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human genomes in 
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$10,000 per genome 
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step toward personal¬ 
ized medicine 
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remove greenhouse 
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sheet that teams can use to figure out 
whether they meet the 200-gram-per- 
mile standard. All an entrant has to do 
is pick the column that corresponds to 
their vehicle's type of fuel and key in the 
number of miles it will travel on one unit 
of that fuel (gallon, kilowatt, et cetera). 
Then, at the bottom of the document, 
one of two answers pops up: yes or no: 
You pass or you don't. 

The upshot of considering so-called 
wells-to-wheels pollution is that a pure EV 
needs to achieve 133 mpg to pass the AXP 
emissions test. Even when designers take 
this into account, optimistic projections 
can fall prey to reality. For example, while 
the Roadster passes the spreadsheet test 
if you use the efficiency figures from the 
car's white paper, nobody has run the 
numbers based on actual road tests—until 
I call Tesla and prompt engineer Andrew 
Simpson to give it a shot. “I'm plugging 


ric that has Simpson so concerned. "In 
a way, the power source is incidental," 
says Nick Carpenter of UK design firm 
Delta Motorsport, an AXP competitor that 
has created hydrogen fuel-cell commuter 
cars used in London as well as race cars 
for the Grand Prix Masters circuit. Delta's 
strategy, born from racing experience, 
is to trim weight, maximize aerodynam¬ 
ics, and minimize rolling resistance. The 
company is using off-the-shelf parts from 
other firms, he says, "to support what we 
believe is the most important element— 
the car itself." Paired with an all-electric 
power source, the British racer's entry 
should easily meet both the efficiency 
and emissions standards. 

Back in Illinois, Illuminati has its own 
secret weapon in the war on weight: a 
completely new kind of composite that 
Smith has been developing for two years. 
It will make the car's body light, strong, 
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in our new numbers right now," he tells 
me. "And... we don't qualify." 

Silence. 

The Roadster won't qualify for the X 
Prize for another reason: The company 
has no intention to build it in the required 
numbers. But Tesla does plan to enter its 
WhiteStar, a four-door sports sedan with 
a sticker price of $50,000—about half of 
what the Roadster costs. Simpson says 
it's early enough in the new car's devel¬ 
opment to make adjustments, but he's 
still not convinced it'll pass. "It's a big¬ 
ger car than the Roadster," he says, "so I 
would expect that the efficiency metric 
would be slightly worse." 

And worse it is. Decreasing weight, 
naturally, is critical to increasing any 
vehicle's fuel economy. More than a few 
teams are focused on slimming down their 
vehicles in pursuit of the efficiency met¬ 


and cheap to produce. But beyond those 
details, Smith isn't making a peep. His 
five-man squad doesn't include a pat¬ 
ent lawyer, and this is, after all, a multi- 
million-dollar competition. 

Beneath its vaulted beam ceiling, 
Aptera Motors' 15,000-square-foot facil¬ 
ity in Carlsbad, California, couldn't be 
more different from Illuminati HQ. There's 
an industrial lathe, a TIG welder, a mill¬ 
ing machine, a CNC-cut steel assembly 
jig, and two prototypes of the compa¬ 
ny's vehicle. Both are 90 percent produc¬ 
tion ready. By contrast, the Illuminati 
garage has a chalk outline on the floor 
that represents the future car's dimen¬ 
sions. A pair of repossessed seats and 
a dingy foam block map out the cockpit 
arrangement. And, of course, there's the 
wrecked Dodge Neon in the yard. To be 


fair, Aptera has a two-year head start. 
And, while Illuminati's budget cap is the 
cumulative limit of the team members' 
credit cards (around $10,000) plus what¬ 
ever additional funding they manage to 
raise, Aptera has undisclosed millions in 
venture capital. 

Founded in 2006 by Steve Fambro and 
funded in part by storied incubation sta¬ 
tion Idealab, Aptera plans to introduce its 
vehicle—a three-wheeled electric two- 
seater with a 120-mile range and room 
in back for a surfboard—by year's end. 
Price tag: $26,000 to $29,000. Its most 
striking feature is an aerodynamic shape. 
"I don't want to say it was an epiphany, 
because anyone who's looked into this 
knows that at highway speeds, 60 per¬ 
cent of the energy goes to push air out of 
the way," Fambro says. "Why wouldn’t we 
engineer the car to minimize that?" 

The answer is that ever since GM 
brought us the tail fin, automo¬ 
tive design has been about emo¬ 
tion-form, not function. Aptera's 
Typ-1 reverses that paradigm, 
allowing aerodynamic efficiency 
to guide aesthetics. Still, the com¬ 
pany had to appeal to those form- 
loving car buyers. Fambro hired 
designer Jason Hill, who did the 
original work on the Smart Fortwo and 
the body styling on the Porsche Carrera 
GT. Then, Fambro says, "I chained him 
to a desk" with Aptera's aerodynamicist, 
Miles Wheeler. 

Thanks to its wind-dodging shape, the 
Typ-1 needs only a tiny 50-kilowatt elec¬ 
tric motor to reach highway speeds, so 
it's highly efficient. Fambro originally 
predicted the equivalent of330 miles per 
gasoline gallon. 

But to actually produce the Typ-1, Fam¬ 
bro needed an inexpensive method for 
producing a lightweight, high-strength 
body that could be molded into the 
crazy shape he envisioned. He teamed 
with wakeboarding boatbuilder Chris 
Anthony, who had developed a stream¬ 
lined process to manufacture composite 
body panels on the cheap. Anthony says 
the process delivers "aerospace quality at 
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Aptera founders 
Steve Fambro 
(far right) and 
Chris Anthony 
(kneeling) with 
the engineer¬ 
ing crew and the 
nearly produc¬ 
tion-ready Typ-1. 




Wal-Mart prices" The result of that part¬ 
nership, the Typ-1, has a sleek clamshell 
body that can be cranked out of $100,000 
molds and snapped and bonded together 
by three people. 

Although it is legally classified as a 
motorcycle, it's designed to withstand 
a 45-mile-per-hour offset frontal crash. 
The front end has a 45-inch crumple zone, 


and the roof and doors exceed US safety 
specs. It weighs 1,500 pounds and goes 
0 to 60 in about 10 seconds. 

Beneath the energy-absorbing shell 
lies a web of clever electrical engineering. 
Instead of clustering the circuit boards in 
one place, Aptera distributed them near 
individual systems. As a result, the wir¬ 
ing harnesses consist of no more than 


four wires each, which 
saves weight and cuts 
down on labor. 

Fambro will describe 
the battery system only 
as a mix-and-match 
package of several 
chemistries, lithium- 
ion included. The electric motor drives 
a belt that powers the single rear wheel, 
and the wide-set front wheels steer. 

But how does the thing drive? For that, I 
head out with Aptera to the Arizona Prov¬ 
ing Grounds in Yucca, Arizona. While a 
benchtop generator charges the car's bat¬ 
teries, Fambro's young engineers sit on 
the pavement with laptops, tweaking the 
diagnostic software for the test laps. 

Because of the high door, I have to slide 
butt-first into the roomy and, it must 
be said, nifty cockpit. Anthony steers 
us, helmets on, out onto the 5-mile oval, 
and the hundreds of yarn telltales taped 
to the body stiffen in the wind, but only 
a few flutter—proof that the computa¬ 
tional fluid-dynamics models worked. 
Our instructions are to take one lap at 
50 to 55 mph and head back to the pit, 
but as we come to the exit Anthony stomps 
on the accelerator and, with the whine 
of the drive belt filling the uninsulated 
composite cabin, we blow by Fambro 
in his Ford Five Hundred. “Pm being 
passed by an Aptera!" he shouts over 
the walkie-talkie. 

Several days later Fambro 
emails me to report the data 
they collected: According to 
the AXP spreadsheet, the Aptera 
has more than double the effi¬ 
ciency it needs to qualify: It 
gets 340 mpg and spews only 
78 grams of greenhouse gases. 
Soon we'll know whether it, or any of the 
AXP competitors, has the juice to shift the 
market—or at least get you to reconsider 
what you drive to work. DU 
/////////////^^^^ 

eric hagerman (eric.hagerman 
@gmail.com) is a writer living in New 
Jersey. His first book, Spark, is being 
published in January. 
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t seemed like a crazy idea. When Radiohead said it would release its new album, In Rainbows, 
as a pay-what-you-will digital download, you’d have thought the band had gone communist. After all, 
Thom Yorke and company are one of the world’s most successful groups—a critical darling as well as a 
fan favorite for nearly 15 years. They hadn’t put out a new album in more than four years, and the mar¬ 
ket was hungry for their next disc. So why would Radiohead conduct such a radical experiment? *1 It 
turns out the gambit was a savvy business move. In the first month, according to comScore, more than 
a million fans downloaded In Rainbows. Roughly 40 percent of them paid for it, at an average of $6 
each, netting the band nearly $3 million. Plus, since it owns the master recording (a first for the band), 
Radiohead was also able to license the album for a record label to distribute the old-fashioned way—on 
CD. In the US, it goes on sale January 1 through TBD Records/ATO Records Group. *1 While pay-what- 
you-will worked for Radiohead, though, it’s hard to imagine the model paying off for Miley Cyrus—ak a 
chart-topping teenybopper Hannah Montana. Cyrus’ label, Walt Disney Records, will stick to selling 
CDs in Wal-Mart, thank you very much. But the truth is that Radiohead didn’t intend In Rainbows to 
start a revolution. The experiment simply proves there is plenty of room for innovation in the music 
business—this is just one of many new paths, wired asked David Byrne—a leg¬ 
endary innovator himself and the man who wrote the Talking Heads song “Radio 
Head” from which the group takes its name—to talk with Yorke about the In 
Rainbows distribution strategy and what others can learn from the experience. 


WHEN WE CAME UP WITH THE DOWNLOAD IDEA FOR IN RAINBOWS, 


BYRNE: OK. 

yorke: [To assistant.] Shut the 
bloody door. 

Well, nice record, very nice record. 

Thank you. Wicked. 

[Laughs.] 

That's it, isn't it? 

That's it, we're done. [Laughs.] 
OK. I'll start by asking some 
of the business stuff. What you 
did with this record wasn't tradi¬ 
tional, not even in the sense of 
sending advance copies out to 
the press and such. 

The way we termed it was “our 
leak date." Every record for the 
last four—including my solo 
record—has been leaked. So the 
idea was like, we'll leak it, then. 

Previously there'd be a release 
date, and advance copies would 
get sent to reviewers months 
ahead of that. 

Yeah, and then you'd ring up and 
say, “Did you like it? What did you 
think?" And it's three months in 
advance. And then it'd be, “Would 
you go do this for this magazine," 
and maybe this journalist has 
heard it. All these silly games. 

That's mainly about the charts, 
right? About gearing marketing 
and prerelease to the moment 
a record comes out so that— 
boom!—it goes into the charts. 
That's what major labels do, yeah. 
But it does us no good, because 
we don't cross over [to other fan 


bases]. The main thing was, there's 
all this bollocks [with the media]. 
We were trying to avoid that whole 
game of who gets in first with the 
reviews. These days there's so 
much paper to fill, or digital paper 
to fill, that whoever writes the first 
few things gets cut and pasted. 
Whoever gets their opinion in first 
has all that power. Especially for a 
band like ours, it's totally the luck 
of the draw whether that person is 
into us or not. It just seems wildly 
unfair, I think. 

So this bypasses all those review¬ 
ers and goes straight to the fans. 

In a way, yeah. And it was a thrill. 
We mastered it, and two days later 
it was on the site being, you know, 
preordered. That was just a really 
exciting few weeks to have that 
direct connection. 

And letting people choose their 
own price? 

That was [manager Chris Hufford's] 
idea. We all thought he was barmy. 
As we were putting up the site, we 
were still saying, “Are you sure 
about this?" But it was really good. 
It released us from something. It 
wasn't nihilistic, implying that 
the music's not worth anything at 
all. It was the total opposite. And 
people took it as it was meant. 
Maybe that's just people having a 
little faith in what we're doing. 

And that works for you guys. 

You have an audience ready. Like 
me—if I hear there's something 
new of yours out there, I'll just go 


and buy it without poking around 
about what the reviews say. 

Well, yeah. The only reason we 
could even get away with this, the 
only reason anyone even gives a 
shit, is the fact that we've gone 
through the whole mill of the busi¬ 
ness in the first place. It's not sup¬ 
posed to be a model for anything 
else. It was simply a response to a 
situation. We're out of contract. 
We have our own studio. We have 
this new server. What the hell else 
would we do? This was the obvi¬ 
ous thing. But it only works for us 
because of where we are. 

What about bands that are just 
getting started? 

Well, first and foremost, you 
don't sign a huge record contract 
that strips you of all your digital 
rights, so that when you do sell 
something on iTunes you get 
absolutely zero. That would be the 
first priority. If you're an emerging 
artist, it must be frightening at the 
moment. Then again, I don't see a 
downside at all to big record com¬ 
panies not having access to new 
artists, because they have no idea 
what to do with them now anyway. 

It should be a load off their minds. 

Exactly. 

I've been asking myself: Why 
put together these things—CDs, 
albums? The answer I came 
up with is, well, sometimes it's 
artistically viable. It's not just 
a random collection of songs. 
Sometimes the songs have a 


we weren't going 


common thread, even if it's not 
obvious or even conscious on 
the artists' part. Maybe it's just 
because everybody's thinking 
musically in the same way for 
those couple of months. 

Or years. 

However long it takes. And other 
times, there's an obvious... 

... Purpose. 

Right. Probably the reason it's 
a little hard to break away from 
the album format completely 
is, if you're getting a band 
together in the studio, it makes 
financial sense to do more than 
one song at a time. And it makes 
more sense, if you're going to 
all the effort of performing and 
doing whatever else, if there's 
a kind of bundle. 

Yeah, but the other thing is what 
that bundle can make. The songs 
can amplify each other if you put 
them in the right order. 

Do you know, more or less, 
where your income comes from? 
For me, it's probably very little 
from actual music or record sales. 
I make a little bit on touring and 
probably the most from licensing 
stuff. Not for commercials— 

I license to films and television 





shows and that sort of thing. 

Right. We make some doing that. 

And for some people, the over¬ 
head for touring is really low, so 
they make a lot on that and don't 
worry about anything else. 

We always go into a tour saying, 
“This time, we're not going to 
spend the money. This time we're 
going to do it stripped down." And 
then it's, “Oh, but we do need this 
keyboard. And these lights." But 
at the moment we make money 
principally from touring. Which is 
hard for me to reconcile because I 
don't like all the energy consump¬ 
tion, the travel. It's an ecological 
disaster, traveling, touring. 

Well, there are the biodiesel 
buses and all that. 

Yeah, it depends where you get 
your biodiesel from. There are 
ways to minimize it. We did one 
of those carbon footprint things 
recently where they assessed 
the last period of touring we did 
and tried to work out where the 
biggest problems were. And it 
was obviously everybody travel¬ 
ing to the shows. 

Oh, you mean the audience. 

Yeah. Especially in the US. Every¬ 
body drives. So how the hell are we 


going to address that? The idea is 
that we play in municipal places 
with some transport system alter¬ 
native to cars. And minimize flying 
equipment, shipping everything. 
We can't be shipped, though. 

[ Laughs.} 

If you go on the Queen Mary or 
something, that's actually worse 
than flying. So flying is your 
only option. 

Are you making money on the 
download of In Rainbows? 

In terms of digital income, we've 
made more money out of this 
record than out of all the other 
Radiohead albums put together, 
forever—in terms of anything on 
the Net. And that's nuts. It's partly 
due to the fact that EMI wasn't 
giving us any money for digital 
sales. All the contracts signed in a 
certain era have none of that stuff. 

So when the album comes out as 
a physical CD in January, will you 
hire your own marketing firm? 

No. It starts to get a bit more tra¬ 
ditional. When we first came up 
with the idea, we weren't going to 
do a normal physical CD at all. But 
after a while it was like, well, that's 
just snobbery. [Laughter.] A, that's 
asking for trouble, and B, it's snob¬ 


bery. So now they're talking about 
putting it on the radio and that 
sort of thing. I guess that’s normal. 

I've been thinking about how 
distribution and CDs and record 
shops and all that stuff are 
changing. But we're talking about 
music. What is music, what does 
music do for people? What do 
people get from it? What's it 
for? That's the thing that's being 
exchanged. Not all the other stuff. 
The other stuff is the shopping 
cart that holds some of it. 

It's a delivery service. 

But people will still pay to have 
that experience. You create a 
community with music, not just 
at concerts but by talking about 
it with your friends. By making 
a copy and handing it to your 
friends, you've established a rela¬ 
tionship. The implication is that 
they're now obligated to give you 
something back. 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. I was just think¬ 
ing while you were saying that: 
How does a record company get 
their hands on that? It makes me 
think of the No Logo book where 
Naomi Klein describes how the 
Nike people would pay guys to get 
down with the kids on the street. 

I know for a fact that major record 


labels do the same thing. But no 
one has ever explained to me 
exactly how. I mean, do they lurk 
around in the discussion boards 
and post “Have you heard the..."? 
Maybe they do. And then I was 
thinking about that Johnny Cash 
film, when Cash walks in and says, 
“I want to do a live record in a 
prison," and his label thinks he's 
bonkers. Yet at the same time, 
it was able to somehow under¬ 
stand what kids wanted and give 
it to him. Whereas now, I think 
there's a lack of understanding. 
It's not about who's ripping off 
whom, and it's not about legal 
injunctions, and it's not about 
DRM and all that sort of stuff. It's 
about whether the music affects 
you or not. And why would you 
worry about an artist or a com¬ 
pany going after people copying 
their music if the music itself is 
not valued? 

You're valuing the delivery sys¬ 
tem as opposed to the relation¬ 
ship and the emotional thing... 

You're valuing the company or 
the interest of the artists rather 
than the music itself. I don't know. 
We've always been quite naive. 
We don't have any alternative to 
doing this. It's the only obvious 
thing to do. 
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The CD? It’s dead. Good thing 
the music industry is about more 
than selling plastic discs. 
Today's artists have surprising 
new ways to re ach fans 
and make a living. A guided 
tour of what's next. 







THE MAJOR LABELS USED TO HANDLE IT ALL, FROM RECORDING TO 


ull disclosure: I used to own a record label. That label, 
Luaka Bop, still exists, though Fm no longer involved in 
running it. My last record came out through Nonesuch, a 
subsidiary of the Warner Music Group empire. I have also 
released music through indie labels like Thrill Jockey, and 
I have pressed up CDs and sold them on tour. I tour every 
few years, and I don't see it as simply a loss leader for CD 
sales. So I have seen this business from both sides. I've 
made money, and I've been ripped off. I've had creative 
freedom, and I've been pressured to make hits. I have 
dealt with diva behavior from crazy musicians, and I have 
seen genius records by wonderful artists get completely 
ignored. I love music. I always will. It saved my life, and I 
bet I'm not the only one who can say that. What is called 
the music business today, however, is not the business of 
producing music. At some point it became the business of selling CDs in 
plastic cases, and that business will soon be over. But that's not bad news 
for music, and it's certainly not bad news for musicians. Indeed, with all the 
ways to reach an audience, there have never been more opportunities for 
artists. Where are things going? Well, some people's charts look like this: 


LESS MUSIC IS PURCHASED-AND MORE PURCHASES ARE DIGITAL 



Some see this picture as a dire trend. The 
fact that Radiohead debuted its latest album 
online and Madonna defected from Warner 
Bros, to Live Nation, a concert promoter, is 
held to signal the end of the music business 
as we know it. Actually, these are just two 
examples of how musicians are increasingly 
able to work outside of the traditional label 
relationship. There is no one single way of 
doing business these days. There are, in fact, 
six viable models by my count. That variety 
is good for artists; it gives them more ways 
to get paid and make a living. And it's good 
for audiences, too, who will have more—and 
more interesting—music to listen to. LeFs 
step back and get some perspective. 

what is MUSIC? 

First, a definition of terms. What is it we're 
talking about here? What exactly is being 
bought and sold? In the past, music was 
something you heard and experienced—it 
was as much a social event as a purely musi¬ 
cal one. Before recording technology existed, 
you could not separate music from its social 
context. Epic songs and ballads, troubadours, 
courtly entertainments, church music, sha- 
manic chants, pub sing-alongs, ceremonial 
music, military music, dance music—it was 
pretty much all tied to specific social func¬ 
tions. It was communal and often utilitarian. 
You couldn't take it home, copy it, sell it as a 
commodity (except as sheet music, but that's 
not music), or even hear it again. Music was 
an experience, intimately married to your 
life. You could pay to hear music, but after 
you did, it was over, gone—a memory. 

Technology changed all that in the 20th 
century. Music—or its recorded artifact, at 
least—became a product, a thing that could 
be bought, sold, traded, and replayed end¬ 
lessly in any context. This upended the eco¬ 
nomics of music, but our human instincts 
remained intact. I spend plenty of time with 
buds in my ears listening to recorded music, 
but I still get out to stand in a crowd with an 
audience. I sing to myself, and, yes, I play an 
instrument (not always well). 


BYRNE: GROOMING BY PANILLA MAROTT; CHART SOURCES: JUPITERRESEARCH, RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 






ACCOUNTING. NOW 



We'll always want to use music as part 
of our social fabric: to congregate at con¬ 
certs and in bars, even if the sound sucks; 
to pass music from hand to hand (or via 
the Internet) as a form of social currency; 
to build temples where only “our kind of 
people” can hear music (opera houses and 
symphony halls); to want to know more 
about our favorite bards—their love lives, 
their clothes, their political beliefs. This 
betrays an eternal urge to have a larger con¬ 
text beyond a piece of plastic. One might say 
this urge is part of our genetic makeup. 

All this is what we talk about when we 
talk about music. 

All of it. 

WHAT DO RECORD COMPANIES DO? 

Or, more precisely, what did they do? 

• Fund recording sessions 

• Manufacture product 

• Distribute product 

• Market product 

• Loan and advance money for expenses 
(tours, videos, hair and makeup) 

• Advise and guide artists on their careers 
and recordings 

• Handle the accounting 

This was the system that evolved over the 
past century to market the product, which is 
to say the container—vinyl, tape, or disc—that 
carried the music. (Calling the product music 
is like selling a shopping cart and calling it 
groceries.) But many things have changed in 
the past decade that reduce the value of these 
services to artists. For example: 

Recording costs have declined to almost 
zero. Artists used to need the labels to bank¬ 
roll their recordings. Most simply didn't have 
the $15,000 (minimum) necessary to rent 
a professional studio and pay an engineer 
and a producer. For many artists—maybe 
even most—this is no longer the case. Now 
an album can be made on the same laptop 
you use to check email. 

Manufacturing and distribution costs are 
approaching zero. There used to be a break¬ 
even point below which it was impractical 


to distribute a recording. With LPs and CDs, 
there were base manufacturing costs, print¬ 
ing costs, shipping, and so on. It paid-in 
fact, it was essential—to sell in volume, 
because that's how many of those costs got 
amortized. No more: Digital distribution is 
pretty much free. It's no cheaper per unit to 
distribute a million copies than a hundred. 

Touring is not just promotion. Live per¬ 
formances used to be seen as essentially a 
way to publicize a new release—a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. Bands would go 
into debt in order to tour, anticipating that 
they'd recover their losses later through 
increased record sales. This, to be blunt, 
is all wrong. It's backward. Performing is a 
thing in itself, a distinct skill, different from 
making recordings. And for those who can 
do it, it's a way to make a living. 

So with all these changes, what happens 
to the labels? Some will survive. Nonesuch, 
where I've done several albums, has thrived 
under Warner Music Group ownership by 
operating with a lean staff of 12 and staying 
focused on talent. “Artists like Wilco, Philip 
Glass, k.d. lang, and others have sold more 
here than when they were at so-called major 
labels,'' Bob Hurwitz, president of Nonesuch, 
told me, “even during a time of decline.'' 

But some labels will disappear, as the roles 
they used to play get chopped up and deliv¬ 
ered by more thrifty services. In a recent 
conversation I had with Brian Eno (who 
is producing the next Coldplay album and 
writing with U2), he was enthusiastic about 
I Think Music—an online network of indie 


bands, fans, and stores—and pessimistic 
about the future of traditional labels. “Struc¬ 
turally, they're much too large,'' Eno said. 
“And they're entirely on the defensive now. 
The only idea they have is that they can give 
you a big advance—which is still attractive 
to a lot of young bands just starting out. But 
that's all they represent now: capital.'' 

So where do artists fit into this chang¬ 
ing landscape? We find new options, new 
models. 

THE SIX POSSIBILITIES 

Where there was one, now there are six: Six 
possible music distribution models, rang¬ 
ing from one in which the artist is pretty 
much hands-off to one where the artist does 
nearly everything. Not surprisingly, the 
more involved the artist is, the more he or 
she can often make per unit sold. The totally 
DIY model is certainly not for everyone— 
but that's the point. Now there's choice. 

1. At one end of the scale is the 360 , or 
equity, deal, where every aspect of the art¬ 
ist's career is handled by producers, promot¬ 
ers, marketing people, and managers. The 
idea is that you can achieve wide saturation 
and sales, boosted by a hardworking machine 
that stands to benefit from everything you 
do. The artist becomes a brand, owned and 
operated by the label, and in theory this gives 
the company a long-term perspective and 
interest in nurturing that artist's career. 

Pussycat Dolls, Korn, and Robbie Wil¬ 
liams have made arrangements like this, 
selling equity in everything they touch. The 
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T-shirts, the records, the concerts, the vid¬ 
eos, the BBQ sauce. The artist often gets a lot 
of money up front. But I doubt that creative 
decisions will be left in the artist's hands. As 
a general rule, as the cash comes in, creative 
control goes out. The equity partner simply 
has too much at stake. 

This is the kind of deal Madonna just made 
with Live Nation. For a reported $120 million, 
the company—which until now has mainly 


Costs: Major record label release (? $15.99 retail price 


produced and promoted concerts—will get 
a piece of both her concert revenue and her 
music sales. I, for one, would not want to be 
beholden to Live Nation—a spinoff of Clear 
Channel, the radio conglomerate that turned 
the US airwaves into pabulum. But Madge is 
a smart cookie; she's always been adept at 
controlling her own stuff, so we'll see. 

2 . Next is what I'll call the standard dis¬ 
tribution deal This is more or less what I 
lived with for many years as a member of the 
Talking Heads. The record company bank¬ 
rolls the recording and handles the manufac¬ 
turing, distribution, press, and promotion. 
The artist gets a royalty percentage after 
all those other costs are repaid. The label, 
in this scenario, owns the copyright to the 
recording. Forever. 

There's another catch with this kind of 
arrangement: The typical pop star often 
lives in debt to their record company and a 
host of other entities, and if they hit a dry 
spell they can go broke. Michael Jackson, 
MC Hammer, TLC—the danger of debt and 
overextension is an old story. 

Obviously, the cost of these services, 
along with the record company's overhead, 


accounts for a big part of CD prices. You, the 
buyer, are paying for all those trucks, those 
CD plants, those warehouses, and all that 
plastic. Theoretically, as many of these costs 
go away, they should no longer be charged 
to the consumer—or the artist. 

Sure, many of the services traditionally 
provided by record labels under the stan¬ 
dard deal are now being farmed out. Press 
and publicity, digital marketing, graphic 


design—all are often handled by smaller, 
independent firms. But he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. If the record company 
pays the subcontractors, then the record 
company ultimately decides who or what 
has priority. If they “don't hear a single," they 
can tell you your record isn't coming out. 

So what happens when online sales elimi¬ 
nate many of these expenses? Look at iTunes: 
$10 for a “CD" download reflects the cost 
savings of digital distribution, which seems 
fair—at first. It's certainly better for consum¬ 
ers. But after Apple takes its 30 percent, the 
royalty percentage is applied and the artist— 
surprise!—is no better off. 


I'D PERSONALLY ADVISE 


Not coincidentally, the issues here are 
similar to those in the recent Hollywood 
writers' strike. Will recording artists band 
together and go on strike? 

3 . The license deal is similar to the stan¬ 
dard deal, except in this case the artist 
retains the copyrights and ownership of 
the master recording. The right to exploit 
that property is granted to a label for a lim¬ 
ited period of time—usually seven years. 
After that, the rights to license to TV shows, 
commercials, and the like revert to the art¬ 
ist. If the members of the Talking Heads 
held the master rights to our catalog today, 
we'd earn twice as much in licensing as we 
do now—and that's where artists like me 
derive much of our income. If a band has 
made a record itself and doesn't need cre¬ 
ative or financial help, this model is worth 
looking at. It allows for a little more cre¬ 
ative freedom, since you get less interfer¬ 
ence from the guys in the big suits. The flip 
side is that because the label doesn't own 
the master, it may invest less in making the 
release a success. 

But with the right label, the license deal 
can be a great way to go. This is the relation¬ 
ship Arcade Fire has with Merge Records, 
an indie label that's done great for its band 
by avoiding the big-spending, big-label 
approach. “Part of it is just being realistic 
and not putting yourself in the hole," Merge 
cofounder Mac McCaughan says. “The bands 
we work with, we never recommend that 
they make videos. I like videos, but they 
don't sell a lot of records. What really sells 



MORE THAN HALF THE MONEY FROM THE SALE OF A CD 
GOES TO OVERHEAD AND MARKETING 
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records is touring—and artists can actually 
make money on the tour itself if they keep 
their budgets down.” 

4. Then there's the profit-sharing deal. I 
did something like this with my album Lead 
Us Not Into Temptation in 2003.1 got a mini¬ 
mal advance from the label, Thrill Jockey, 
since the recording costs were covered by 
a movie soundtrack budget, and we shared 
the profits from day one. I retained owner¬ 
ship of the master. Thrill Jockey does some 
marketing and press. I may or may not have 
sold as many records as I would have with a 
larger company, but in the end I took home 
a greater share of each unit sold. 

5. In the manufacturing and distribution 
deal, the artist does everything except, well, 
manufacture and distribute the product. 
Often the companies that do these kinds of 
deals also offer other services, like market¬ 
ing. But given the numbers, they don't stand 
to make as much, so their incentive here is 
limited. Big record labels traditionally don't 
make M&D deals. 

In this scenario, the artist gets absolute 
creative control, but it's a bigger gamble. 
Aimee Mann does this, and it works really 
well for her. “A lot of artists don't realize 
how much more money they could make by 
retaining ownership and licensing directly,'' 
Mann's manager, Michael Hausman, told 
me. "If it's done properly, you get paid 
quickly, and you get paid again and again. 
That's a great source of income." 

6. Finally, at the far end of the scale, is the 
self-distribution model, where the music is 
self-produced, self-written, self-played, 
and self-marketed. CDs are sold at gigs and 
through a Web site. Promotion is a My Space 
page. The band buys or leases a server to 
handle download sales. Within the limits of 
what they can afford, the artists have com¬ 
plete creative control. 

In practice, especially for emerging artists, 
that can mean freedom without resources 
—a pretty abstract sort of independence. 
For those who plan to take their material on 
the road and play it live, the financial con¬ 


straints cut even deeper. Backup orchestras, 
massive video screens and sets, and weird 
high tech lights don't come cheap. 

Radiohead adopted this DIY model to sell 
In Rainbows online—and then went a step 
further by letting fans name their own price 
for the download. They weren't the first to do 
this—Issa (formerly known as Jane Siberry) 
pioneered the pay-what-you-will model a 
few years ago—but Radiohead's move was 
much higher profile. It may be less risky for 
them, but it's a clear sign of real changes 
afoot. As one of Radiohead's managers, Bryce 
Edge, told me, "The industry reacted like the 
end was nigh. They've devalued music, giv¬ 
ing it away for nothing.' Which wasn't true: 
We asked people to value it, which is very 
different semantics to me." 

At this end of the spectrum, the artist 
stands to receive the largest percentage 
of income from sales per unit—sales of 
anything. A larger percentage of fewer 
sales, most likely, but not always. Artists 
doing it for themselves can actually make 
more money than the massive pop star, 
even though the sales numbers may seem 
minuscule by comparison. Of course, not 
everyone is as smart as those nerdy Radio¬ 
head boys. Pete Doherty probably should 
not be handed the steering wheel. 

FREEDOM VERSUS PRAGMATISM 

These models are not absolute. They can 
morph and evolve. Hausman and Mann took 
the total DIY route at first, getting money 
orders and sending out CDs in Express Mail 
envelopes; later on they licensed the records 
to distributors. And things change over time. 
In the future, we will see more artists take 
up these various models or mix and match 
versions of them. For existing and emerging 
artists—who read about the music business 
going down the drain—this is actually a great 
time, full of options and possibilities. The 
future of music as a career is wide open. 

Many who take the cash up front will never 
know that long-range thinking might have 
been wiser. Mega pop artists will still need 


that mighty push and marketing effort for 
a new release that only traditional record 
companies can provide. For others, what 
we now call a record label could be replaced 
by a small company that funnels income 
and invoices from the various entities and 
keeps the accounts in order. A consortium of 
midlevel artists could make this model work. 
United Musicians, the company that Haus¬ 
man founded, is one such example. 

I would personally advise artists to hold 
on to their publishing rights (well, as much 
of them as they can). Publishing royalties 
are how you get paid if someone covers, 
samples, or licenses your song for a movie 
or commercial. This, for a songwriter, is 
your pension plan. 

Increasingly, it's possible for artists to 
hold on to the copyrights for their record¬ 
ings as well. This guarantees them another 
lucrative piece of the licensing pie and also 
gives them the right to exploit their work 
in mediums to be invented in the future- 
musical brain implants and the like. 

No single model will work for everyone. 
There's room for all of us. Some artists are 
the Coke and Pepsi of music, while others are 
the fine wine—or the funky home-brewed 
moonshine. And that's fine. I like Rihanna's 
"Umbrella" and Christina Aguilera's "Ain't 
No Other Man." Sometimes a corporate 
soft drink is what you want—just not at the 
expense of the other thing. In the recent past, 
it often seemed like all or nothing, but maybe 
now we won't be forced to choose. 

Ultimately, all these scenarios have to sat¬ 
isfy the same human urges: What do we need 
music to do? How do we visit the land in our 
head and the place in our heart that music 
takes us to? Can I get a round-trip ticket? 

Really, isn't that what we want to buy, sell, 
trade, or download? 

//////////////////^^^^ 

david byrne is currently collaborating 
with Fatboy Slim and Brian Eno. Sepa¬ 
rately. Check out a new Byrne track and 
watch clips of Radiohead’s recent studio 
performance at wired.com/extras. 
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on a pearl-white beach under a cloudless sky. He is visiting his parents, who are vacationing in Faro, 
a medieval town on Portugal’s Algarve coast. Stam, a 41-year-old computer scientist specializing in 
3-D graphics, doesn’t look at the world the way the rest of us do. Reality is a binary riddle to be cracked, 
a series of fleeting images best appreciated after they’ve been rendered into Is and Os. Even here, 
watching the waves hit a beach in Portugal, his thoughts drift, as they always do, toward numbers. 
He begins scribbling in a small black notebook filled with mathematical interpretations of everything 
he sees. *1 Stam is a Nordic Goliath, a neck-craning 6'8", with blond hair, pale green eyes, a deeply 
cleft chin, and hands the size of bear paws. He wrote the software behind many of the visual effects 
in modern Hollywood films—he is one of the few programmers to have won an Oscar—yet he’s all 
too aware that no software can re-create the aquatic spectacle before him. Computers can simulate 
simple fluid motion, but on their own they still can’t reproduce the complexity of a breaking wave. 
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From Jos Stam’s notebook, an equation for the velocity of fluids: 

-Vf ^yV + I 

And one for the density of smoke: 

^+(V-V)f - KV>+5 


Sure, Titanic and The Perfect Storm had digitally cre¬ 
ated oceans. But those effects depended on the tedious 
melding of multiple rudimentary computer simulations. 
Ten years later, no software can produce believable 
effects that don't also require untold hours of manual 
tweaking—and any time additional components are 
layered in by hand, the finished effect is less realistic. 
Stam calls the creation of a believable crashing wave, 
in all its multidimensional complexity, “the holy grail 
of computer animation." And he may be closer than 
anyone to finding it. 

WHEN I FIRST meet Stam to discuss his work, at 
a tapas bar near his office in downtown Toronto, I 
admit right off that I'm a bit confused. “Aren't graph¬ 
ics programs already doing physics-based animation?" 
Answer: sort of. He glances around the room. He points 
out flickering candles, a sloshing glass of wine, and 
the billowy pleats and folds on the blouse of our wait¬ 
ress, who has just delivered a plate of lobster confit. 
All are formidable “problems," he explains, using the 
innocuous term that graphics coders reserve for the 
most daunting challenges. Stam himself has already 
devised an algorithm that crafts digital smoke with 
startling realism (it was used in The Lord of the Rings 
and War of the Worlds). But to create a digital wave 
or flickering flame that can realistically interact with 
other objects and forces (including rocky shorelines or 
light breezes) would require a CG-effects system that 
truly behaves in accordance with all 
the laws of physics. Such systems are 
still in their infancy—they're used to 
animate the simpler cartoon physics of 
videogames and certain discrete ele¬ 
ments of movies—but it's not clear if 
any processor or software program will ever be powerful enough 
to mimic reality at the click of a mouse. 

Stam is wearing designer blue jeans, purple lace-up combat boots, 
and a black T-shirt beneath a retro corduroy sport jacket. (When 
did coders stop being geeks?) He's so tall, he looks like he's about 
to fall out of his chair. He clutches the table and leans toward me. 
“Watching those waves really made me appreciate how hard it is to 
animate something that complex," he says of the beach in Portugal. 
“I'm fascinated by the mix of water, sand, and froth. But how would 
you model that? Is there an equation that accounts for all of it?" 

Current animation software can't handle a lot of elements inter¬ 
acting within a single shot. A ship ablaze on a stormy sea, lashed 


Stam in his 
Toronto office: 
"I started 
coding just 
for the beauty 
of it." 


by gale-force wind and rain, would be impossible to animate com¬ 
pletely with existing software. The animations for the waves, ship, 
flames, wind, and rain have to be solved individually, then pains¬ 
takingly blended and layered element by element into each frame 
of film. This can take a team of animators at a visual effects house 
many months and cost hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
dollars. Stam has a better idea: Teach visual effects software all the 
fundamental laws of physics and let it do the grunt work for you. 
Think of it as a unified field theory for animation—the animator 
can simply plug in the variables: 

WIND SPEED: 25 KNOTS 

WAVE HEIGHT: 7 FEET 

SHIP'S MASS: 46,000 TONS 

OCEAN DEPTH: 7,000 FEET 

Additional details might include air and water temperature, time 
of day (for lighting effects), wind direction, source of ignition... 
you get the idea. With the parameters set, hit Enter and voila— 
the software would crunch the numbers and spit out the finished 
scene. At least, that's the theory. In practice, while algorithms for 
individual components (fire, water) already exist, integrating them 
all together has proven to be hideously complicated. 

Stam likes hideous complications. He works for Autodesk, 
the software company that produces Maya, the world's leading 
3-D modeling software. Maya has shaped nearly every CG visual 
effect you've seen since 1998—from the first Matrix to the new¬ 
est Spider-Man. 

With his current project, a new module for Maya called Nucleus, 
Stam is getting closer than ever to his goal. Stam's formulas allow two 
or three elements to interact as they would in the real word—smoke 
with wind, or fabric with solid objects. What hasn't been accom¬ 
plished yet is a system that can encompass and express dynamically 
all of the earthly elements and physical laws at once. Stam wants 
software that can play God with pixels. Right now, he's only in the 
early stages, but Nucleus is taking the special effects world a step 
closer to Stam's dream of a unified physics-driven system that can 
produce eye-popping visual effects all by itself. 

STAM, WHO GREW UP in Switzerland, didn't care much for 
math as a kid. He was more interested in art. “My hero as a teen¬ 
ager was Salvador Dali," he says. He spent his spare hours doing air¬ 
brush interpretations of classic Dali pieces, such as The Persistence 
of Memory, complete with melting clocks and gooey waterfowl. He 
even sold a few and shows me some photos of the paintings he still 
keeps in his office. We're sitting at his desk, or what I assume is a 
desk. I can't see it beneath the clutter. His workspace looks like the 
aftermath of a bomb detonated in a paper mill. 











“I always thought I would be an artist or art historian,” Stam says. 
But his older brother, Sim, would have none of it. After a relentless 
big-bro-knows-best campaign, Sim convinced Stam, then 14, to take 
a class in computer programming. 

"He kept telling me I could make money doing it,” Stam says. 
"I couldn't even type, so it took me forever to enter a program. 
But once I got the concept of what a program was and what you 
could make it do, it was a revelation. I stopped painting and started 
coding just for the beauty of it, the pure joy. It was all so logical to 
me, like poetry.” 

By the age of 18, he'd made up his mind to double major in com¬ 
puter science and mathematics at the University of Geneva. In 1987, 
he got an Amiga 1000, the first PC to feature a set of processors 
engineered for full-color animation. He wrote a Pac-Man knock off 
and made a "ray tracer” program for rendering 3-D images. "I was 
totally hooked,” he says. In 1994, while earning a PhD from the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, Stam got a call from the CG software firm Alias 
Systems (now part of Autodesk). Alias wanted to license some code 
from a paper he'd written and incorporate it into the company's next 
release of Power Animator, the predecessor to Maya. Power Anima¬ 
tor had already generated the first-ever digital 3-D water effect, in 
The Abyss, and it brought to life the metal-morphing cyborg cop in 
Terminator 2: Judgment Day . Alias also gave Stam a job. 

His first big assignment was tackling some problems with mod¬ 
eling surfaces. Real-world objects, especially curvy, multifaceted 
ones like clouds, mountains, plants, and animals, have an infinite 
number of measurable points. "You can only represent finite num¬ 
bers in a computer,” Stam says. So what numbers do you choose to 
model? A technique called subdivision modeling winnows down 
the choices by cleaving a smooth surface into polygons, the build¬ 
ing blocks for 3-D images. The polygons are divided, then divided 
again, until they're small enough 
to encompass the object in a fine 
mesh grid that a computer can 
use to fool the human eye into 
believing it's seeing curves where 
there are none. "Think of it as 
always chopping off the corners 
of polygons until they appear 
smooth,” he explains. Stam was 
tasked with making the process 

more efficient. Four weeks after getting the assignment, he came 
up with a faster and more elegant way to use subdivision modeling. 
"The result won me the Oscar,” says Stam, who received an Acad¬ 
emy Award for Technical Achievement in February 2005. 



THESE DAYS, NUCLEUS takes up much of his time. The first 
module, called nCloth, simulates how various fabrics—cotton, 
leather, silk, rayon—fold, curl, drape, and crease over a rigid sur¬ 
face. "The physics going into nCloth look great,” says Kim Libreri, 
VP of advanced strategy at Digital Domain, a Hollywood effects 
house, and visual effects supervisor for the Matrix films. Stam and 
his research partner, Duncan Brinsmead, a principal scientist at 
Autodesk, show me a demo of nCloth. Brinsmead launches a short 
animation they call "Dancing Ballerina.” As she pirouettes, the 
dancer's satiny purple costume twirls and bounces with uncanny 
verisimilitude—the digitized cloth is interacting naturally with the 


body beneath it, without the need for any additional 
rendering. Change the movement of the body and the 
fabric adjusts accordingly. 

There are dozens of lengthy equations that go into 
this type of simulation: algorithms for the cloth, for the 
dancer's body, for fight, and for shadows. And then there 
are algorithms that address the interplay between fabric, 
body, fight, and shadows. You'd need more algorithms 
if she were dancing in the wind or the rain or in a smoky 
cabaret. And it's not enough to just add more comput¬ 
ers. To build fast physics simulators that can push CG 
visual effects to the next level, animators have to rely 
on mathematical finesse, not processing brawn. "The 
best animators are a combination of computer scien¬ 
tist and fine artist,” Libreri says. "They have the eye of 
an animator but the brain of a hardcore technologist. 
That's a rare commodity in this business.” 

It may be that Stam, who once made extra cash draw¬ 
ing caricature sketches of friends and family, is uniquely 
suited to figuring out exactly where the math ends and 
the art begins. He believes that flawless visual effects 
aren't a matter of just simulating everything down to 
the last megapixel. "What does it mean to be realis¬ 
tic?” Stam asks. 

"The art is picking equations good enough to fool the 
moviegoer,” says Peter Schroder, a professor of com¬ 
puter science at Caltech. "What Jos is doing with Nucleus 
is asking whether we can find some common mathemati¬ 
cal principles without going all the way to something 
that is ridiculous from a computational point of view. 
In principle, we should be able to describe everything 


<( The best animators are a combination of computer 
scientist and fine artist. They have the eye of an animator 

but the brain of a hardcore technologist That's 
a rare commodity in this business." 


in a CG simulation with quantum math, because it's all just atoms 
bouncing around doing their thing. But at that level, it's not com¬ 
putationally feasible.” 

And anyway, the human eye doesn't need to see that much. Even 
without the complete picture, our brains fill in the missing informa¬ 
tion. "More detail is not always the key,” Stam says. "Look at Rem¬ 
brandt closely and it's just big blobs of paint. Sometimes you have 
to exaggerate things to make them more real.” 



MAYA'S MAIN COMPETITOR is a promising technology from 
Stanford University called PhysBAM (physics-based modeling), 
developed by computer science professor Ron Fedkiw. A consul¬ 
tant to Industrial Light & Magic on the making of Terminator 3: 
Rise of the Machines, Star Wars Episode III: Revenge oftheSith, and 
Poseidon, Fedkiw points me to a short CG sequence on his Web site 
that shows ice cubes tumbling into a glass of shimmering water, 









then sloshing around until they’re dissolved. It doesn’t seem that 
impressive until you realize that the simulation is done exclusively 
with algorithms that know how ice, water, and light interact natu¬ 
rally. Once the animation is initiated, the animator is completely 
hands-off. The result is not only realistic but also utterly random- 
different every time—exactly as if you tossed a handful of ice cubes 
into your scotch and jiggled the glass until they melted. 

For filmmakers, random outcomes are not a good thing. “In 
Poseidon we had to do this big splash of water on the decks,” Libreri 
recalls. “But we couldn’t get the simulator to do what the direc¬ 
tor wanted.” It turned out that the simulator worked perfectly: 
A 200-foot wave slamming into a cruise ship is going to do what¬ 
ever the hell it wants. The irony is that Nucleus and PhysBAM may 
not make the work of a filmmaker any easier. Caltech’s Schroder 
explains: “Let’s say the director wants a shot where you let go of 
a cloth, and he wants that cloth to land on a particular branch in a 
particular tree. In the real world, what are the chances it will land 
on that branch? Basically, zero.” And there’s the rub: A perfect CG 
simulator for the real world will replicate precisely what happens 
in the real world: chaos. 

On one of five computers in his office, Stam calls up a short smoke 
simulation. The aim is to get rising wisps to bend and twist in a 
predetermined direction but still look natural. He enters start and 
end points, then applies a subtle virtual nudge to the smoke for 
the interstitial frames. The simulation makes numerous attempts 


Stam's Maya 
software renders 
waves so realistic 
that filmmakers 
used it for movies 
like Spider-Man 3 
and The Day After 
Tomorrow. 


to form the desired shape and match the final 
keyframe—in this case, a smoky letter C. If 
it fails, it automatically restarts itself. After 
30 minutes and about a thousand cycles, the 
smoke naturally wafts into a C. 

As it turns out, a little chaos goes a long way. 

“Over-controlling simulations can ruin all the 

beautiful physics,” Fedkiw told me. “We’ve found that less control, 

better algorithms, and a different breed of artist is the key.” 

Does Stam ever worry that dazzling special effects will become 
too common and thus spoil their impact? “Filmmakers will just 
keep making it harder, doubling or tripling the size of a scene,” he 
says. “But that’s good for us because it keeps us in business.” 

I notice that there are short diagrammatical equations scribbled 
in red and black dry-erase marker on a floor-to-ceiling window that 
separates Stam’s office from the main hallway. After a second, I 
realize that although the figures can be read by people outside the 
office, they have actually been written on the inside of the window- 
backward. It’s a bit of mathematical macho designed to impress. 
“And they’re solved for seven dimensions,” Stam points out. 

“Why seven,” I ask. “Isn’t three enough?” 

“Oh, just for fun,” he says. DH 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

michael behar (michael@michaelbehar.com) wrote about 
underwater logging in issue 15.02. 
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THEY CALL IT 
SCRAPING — WHEN 

, WEB COMPANIES 
A UTOMA TIC ALL Y 
HARVEST 
INFORMA TION 
FROM THE 
LIKES OF YAHOO, 
GOOGLE, AND 

craigsList. 

NOW THE 
INTERNET 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IS CLAMPING 
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Ryan Sit glanced at his Gmail inbox and saw the message 
been waiting nine months to receive. Sit, a 29-year-old softw^e:,^ 
developer from San Diego, is the founder of Listpic, a site that ussfetf-'^ 
bots—automatic software-based agents—to pull images from craigs- 
list for-sale listings and reorganize them into an easier-to-navigate, 
more attractive format. Instead of tediously clicking individual 
links to view photos, Listpic users could see them all collected onto 
a single page. The service was an instant success, and by early June 
it was pulling in more than 43,000 visitors a day and thousands of 
dollars a month in Google AdSense revenue. 

Sit had long dared to hope that Listpic's success might prompt 
craigslist to commend him, initiate a partnership, or even buy List¬ 
pic and bring him aboard. So when he saw the message from craigs¬ 
list CEO Jim Buckmaster in his inbox, he thought that his dreams 
were about to be realized. 

Then he read the subject line: "Cease and desist.” 

Instead of praising Sit, Buckmaster's email charged him with 
violating craigslist's terms of use, claiming that Listpic crossed 
the line between homage and copyright infringement. The missive 
demanded he stop displaying craigslist content. It closed with a 
terse "Please let us know of your plans for complying.” 

Sit didn't have much of a chance to respond. Two hours after 
receiving the message, Sit went to Listpic and found that none of 
the images on his homepage were loading. When he clicked on one 
of the links that was supposed to lead to a specific listing, he was 
redirected to craigslist's main page. Sit's bots had been crippled. 
"They didn't even talk to me about trying to work something out,” 
he says. "They just banned me.” 

Distraught and perhaps a tad vengeful, Sit posted a message 
on his homepage asking Listpic fans to send protest emails to 
Buckmaster and craigslist founder Craig Newmark. But craigs¬ 
list refused to budge. Buckmaster is unapologetic. He points to a 
couple of factors in craigslist's decision: Listpic's constant stream 
of data requests had slowed craigslist's page-loading times to a 
crawl, and, more egregious, Listpic had run Google text ads along¬ 
side the content, an affront to craigslist's pristine anti-advertising 
stance. "It sounds old-fashioned,” Buckmaster says, "but we don't 
view postings by craigslist users as data to be exploited by third 
parties.” Within weeks, Listpic had fallen from its perch as one of 
the top 15,000 sites on the Web—the height of its popularity—to 
somewhere below 100,000th place, where it languishes still. Today, 
Listpic pulls data from a different listings site, called Oodle, which 
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was itself banned from accessing craigslist data. 

"My goal was to help craigslist by making the user experience 
better,” a despondent Sit says. "This just sucks.” 

The Internet these days is supposed to be all about sharing. 
Thanks to a common commitment to open access and coopera¬ 
tion, the data mashups that have defined the Web 2.0 phenomenon 
have exploded. Zillow pulls map information from several partners, 
including Navteq, GlobeXplorer, and Proxix, and combines it with 
real estate data from public records to estimate what a house is 
worth. Photosynth, a service that Microsoft is developing, merges 


















































pictures from Flickr and other sources into eye-popping 3-D mod¬ 
els. A popular startup called Mint lets customers pull financial 
information from their bank accounts and reorganize it into an 
interface that puts Quicken to shame. And the tools to tap and 
manipulate all this data can be found at sites like Dapper and Kapow. 

Giants like Yahoo and Google have thus far taken a 
mostly nonproprietary stance toward their data, typically 
letting outside developers access it in an attempt to curry 
favor with them and foster increased inbound Web traffic. 

Most of the largest Web companies position themselves 
as benign, bountiful data gardens, supplying the environ¬ 
ment and raw materials to build inspired new products. 

After all, Google itself, that harbinger of the Web 2.0 era, 
thrives on info that could be said to "belong" to others— 
the links, keywords, and metadata that reside on other 
Web sites and that Google harvests and repositions into search results. 

But beneath all the kumbayas, there's an awkward dance going 
on, an unregulated give-and-take of information for which the rules 
are still being worked out. And in many cases, some of the big guys 
that have been the source of that data are finding they can't—or 
simply don't want to—allow everyone to access their information, 
Web 2.0 dogma be damned. The result: a generation of businesses 
that depend upon the continued good graces of a relatively small 
group of Internet powerhouses that philosophically agree infor¬ 
mation should be free—until suddenly it isn't. 

CRAPING IS SUCH AN UNKIND WORD. 

It refers to the act of automatically harvest¬ 
ing information from another site and using 
the results for sometimes nefarious activi¬ 
ties. (Some scrapers, for instance, collect email 
addresses from public Web sites and sell them 
to spammers.) And so most Web 2.0 companies eschew the term, pre¬ 
ferring words like importing to describe their own data-harvesting 
expeditions. But whatever you call it, it's a pretty simple process. 
Scrapers write software robots using scripting languages like Perl, 
PHP, or Java. They direct the bots to go out (either from a Web server 
or a computer of their own) to the target site and, if necessary, log 
in. Then the bots copy and bring back the requested payload, be it 
images, lists of contact information, or a price catalog. 

Technically, such activity violates most Web companies' terms 
of use. Gmail forbids its members from using "any robot, spider, 
other automated device, or manual process to monitor or copy 
any content from the Service.'' Microsoft echoes that in the terms 
of use for Windows Live, prohibiting "any automated process or 
service to access and/or use the service (such as a BOT, a spider, 
periodic caching of information stored by Microsoft, or 'meta¬ 
searching').'' The Facebook agreement directs developers not to 
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"use automated scripts to collect information from or otherwise 
interact with the Service or the Site.'' 

But despite the fine print, many companies welcome scrapers. 
Bank of America, Fidelity Investments, and scores of other finan¬ 
cial institutions let their customers use bots from Yodlee to gather 
their account histories and reassemble them on Web servers out¬ 
side of their corporate firewalls. And eBay permits Google's shop¬ 
ping service, Google Product Search, to scrape sales listings and 
display them on its own site. Sure, by allowing scraping, these 
companies are inviting a deluge of potentially cumbersome data 
requests. But they're also getting more visibility and happier cus¬ 
tomers who find the scrapee's information ever-more useful. That, 
it seems, is a worthwhile trade. 

The mostly benign attitude toward scrapers also stems from an 
inconvenient truth: They can be tricky to stop. One way is to require 
all users to retype a series of distorted characters, those graphic 
forms called captchas, which bots are unable to read. But too many of 
these annoy—even alienate—customers. Another method, devised 
by Facebook to prevent wholesale copying of users' emails, is to 
display addresses as image files rather than text. With a little more 
effort, a site can task a counterbot to identify browser sessions that 
have suspiciously high rates of data requests—most bots work at a 
pace that's far too quick to be human—and shut off their access. But 
overuse of these measures can cost the data source, degrading the 
site's usability or plunging it into bot warfare. If an outside scraper 
improves user experience and maybe even brings in a few new visi¬ 
tors, companies usually let the bots come and go unopposed. 

Sometimes, though, a Web 2.0 upstart can improve the user expe¬ 
rience too much for its own good. In February 2006, Ron Hornbaker 
created Alexaholic, a site that scraped data from Alexa, Amazon.com's 
Web-traffic service, and presented it in what Hornbaker thought 
was a friendlier interface. Users agreed with him: Alexaholic's 
traffic quickly shot up to 500,000 unique | continued on page 159 


























MICHAEL BLOOMBERG IS DIFFERENT. He’S a politician without 
a party, a numbers geek in a job for orators, a local official taking 
on national issues like climate change and federal gun laws. He 
seeks out innovative solutions to complicated problems and then 
steps hard on the accelerator—an approach that leads to lots of 
success, along with the occasional wreck. Slacker students? Pay 
them for good grades. Junk food and cigarettes ruining our health? 
Ban trans fats and smoking in restaurants. Streets filled with trash 
and potholes? Let consumers dial 311 and kvetch to a massive call 
center—then dispatch the sanitation trucks. Bloomberg has two 
years left in office, and he says he plans to spend his retirement as 
a philanthropist, doling out the billions he made as a tech execu¬ 
tive. But he might have another job in mind, too. 


wired: Let's talk about the 311 
call center. People say it's the 
biggest technological accom¬ 
plishment of the— 

bloomberg: 29,299 calls so 
far today. 

But it's 1970s tech. 

It is technology from the '70s. 
But it's customer service from 
day one, from Adam and Eve. 
Could you email in? Sure. But 
most people carry cell phones, 
not wireless devices. 

Ten years from now, will 
humans still answer the calls? 

I suspect you'll probably still 
have humans. You may need 
fewer. But in our lifetime, 
meaning 773 days, it's not 
going to change. 

Paying students for good 
grades: That stirred some 
controversy. 

We give you a deduction 
on your mortgage interest to 
encourage home ownership. 
We pay you not to grow crops 
in your fields. There are a lot of 
things we do. Capitalism 
works. 

Should you pay people to call in 
crime tips? 

No, because there would be an 
incentive to call in false tips. 

What about paying someone 
who sees garbage on the street, 
calls 311, takes a picture, and 
files a nice report? 

We're getting that information 
already for nothing. 


Or paying someone for having 
preventative medical care? 

You pay a young woman who 
is pregnant to visit a doctor 
before she has a baby. Sure. But 
if you're trying to save money, 
it's very different than if you're 
trying to help the world. For 
example, you might think that 
you could say, "Hey, it's great to 
pay people not to smoke, 
because if they smoke they'll 
come down with tuberculosis 
and cancer and we'll have to 
support them.'' It turns out the 
numbers are the reverse. Peo¬ 
ple use so much more health 
care when they live longer. 

Kids sit on the steps of the Brook¬ 
lyn library trying to get Wi-Fi. 
Why can't we solve the problem 
that roughly half the people in 
this city don't have broadband? 
We will. That's what capital¬ 
ism is all about. As there's 
demand, the private sector 
will come and fill it in. I don't 
believe that government is 
good at picking technology, 
particularly technology that is 
changing. By the time you get 
it done and go through democ¬ 
racy, it's so outdated. 

People thought technology was 
going to revolutionize politics. 

It hasn't. 

I know. That's one of things I 
want my foundation to work 
on. People don't know who 
they're voting for; they don't 


know the politicians' qualifi¬ 
cations. We continue to elect 
people who have no abilities 
whatsoever. 

The mayor of New York City 
is independent, and the gover¬ 
nor of California basically is, 
too. Is the country on the cusp 
of a movement? 

I don't know. There are fewer 
people registering in either 
party, that is true. Having said 
that, there are still a lot of 
structural things in place in 
this country to keep it a two- 
party system. The electoral 
college, for example. 

Let's say you don't run for 
president. Would you want 
another independent to run? 
Somebody asked me about Lou 
Dobbs, who I don't agree with 
on anything. Should he run? If 
he wants to. If you want to run 
for president, run for presi¬ 
dent. If you want to run for 
governor, run for governor. If 
you want to run for mayor, run 
for mayor. 

Will you run for governor? 

I'm certainly not going to run 
for governor. You know how 
cold it is in Oswego County in 
the winter? 

So you'll run for president? 

I didn't say that. You said 
that. HQ 

NICHOLAS THOMPSON ISO. 

senior editor at wired. 
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MICHEL GONDRY is famous for making films with backward 
plots and gauzy sequences. His new work, about two video-store 
clerks who remake famous movies, is a straight-up narrative 
with crowd-pleasing Jack Black pratfalls. But don’t worry—Gondry’s 
still messing with Hollywood, by Jennifer Hillner 










to crack a Rubik’s Cube. 
Michel Gondry did it with 
his toes. A year ago, the 
film director posted a 
short video on YouTube 
titled simply “Michel 
Gondry Solves a Rubik’s 
Cube With His Feet.” In it, 
Gondry sits on a carpet 
with bent knees, deftly 
manipulating 
the toy with his 
winter-white 
feet and knobby 
toes. After a 
brief intro, the 
video goes 
quiet, except 
for a few grunts 
of exertion and 
low background 
noise. As he 
twists the cube, 
the colored 
squares shuffle, then sud¬ 
denly align—first the yel¬ 
low, then the red, and after 
two minutes, he’s done it. 
But things aren’t always 
as they appear, especially 
in a Gondry film. In the 
days after the video hit 
the Web, erudite Gondry 
fans and the YouTube 
masses alike tried to fig¬ 
ure out how he accom¬ 
plished the stunt. Some 
speculated that, as with 
all things Gondry, there 
must be a trick. Others 
figured he’d just memo¬ 
rized the sequence and 
possessed dexterous feet. 


Finally, someone from BeyondBeliefMedia posted an annotated version of the clip with a 
new title: “How Michel Gondry Faked His Rubik’s Cube Stunt.” It seems that Gondry began 
with a solved cube, unsolved it with his toes, and then ran the footage in reverse. 

It’s one of the oldest tricks in film, popularized in the 1920s by Charlie Chaplin, who 
used it in the bricklaying scene in Pay Day. Chaplin happens to be one of Gondry’s heroes. 
“I take some stuff from Chaplin,” Gondry says. “I’m not saying Pm doing the same thing 
as him, far from it. But he gives me hope that I’m doing something right.” 

Like Chaplin’s comedies, Gondry’s new film, Be Kind Rewind , is both low-tech slap¬ 
stick and high-concept social commentary. The movie stars Jack Black as Jerry, a junk¬ 
yard worker who blames his nasty headaches on a local power plant. He sets out to 

sabotage the plant, but his plan 
backfires: After a nasty electric 
shock, he stumbles over to his 
friend’s video rental store—and 
erases every movie he touches. 
To save the store, Jerry and his 
buddy Mike (played by Mos Def) 
decide to remake the lost films. 
High jinks ensue. 

w Like the Rubik’s Cube short, 
'' u 

< the movie should appeal to a 

diverse audience—some eager 

to see what latest mind-bending 

philosophy the French director 

has woven into film and others who just want to kick back with a Jack Black laffer. 

The film-within-a-film idea certainly isn’t new; it goes back at least as far as Hamlet's 
play-within-a-play. And Hollywood has always had a weakness for movies about making 
movies, from Chaplin’s Behind the Screen to Singin’in the Rain to Adaptation. But Be Kind 
Rewind stretches this familiar premise into farce by layering in not just one additional 
movie but 18. Better still, rather than plot out Black and Def’s madcap re-creations ver¬ 
batim, Gondry handed them a video camera and a loose script and told them to wing it. 
The scenes, culled from such classics as 2001: A Space Odyssey, RoboCop, Driving Miss 
Daisy, and King Kong, are part fiction, part documentary, and entirely odd. During the 
remake of Rush Hour 2, Black recalls, “I was hanging off a jungle gym in a playground, 
pretending it was a tall building, and Michel put some toy cars on the ground beneath 
me. Shot from above, it looked ridiculous, but also totally effective and hilarious.” 

The result is a film in which the characters make movies the same way Gondry does— 
with improvisation, ingenuity, and a good deal of chaos. It’s definitely not the Hollywood 
way. Think of it as two kinds of science: Hollywood is all computational physics—elaborate 
mechanics and digital effects—while Gondry is the home chemist, more superglue than 
supercomputer. His movies are a kitchen-sink brew of animation, claymation, stop-motion, 
in-camera tinkering, pedestrian jerry-rigging, and old-school smoke and mirrors. 

This blithe disregard for convention has become Gondry’s signature style. His 2001 












ABBOT GENSER/NEW LINE CINEMA 



■ MOS DEF AND JACK BLACK REMAKE (FROM TOP) DRIVING MISS 
DAISY, GHOSTBUSTERS, ROBOCOP, AND THE LION KING. 

debut feature, Human Nature, centers on a menage a trois with an ape-man. His follow-up, 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind (2004), which won Gondry and cowriter Charlie 
Kaufman an Academy Award for best original screenplay, was a mind-bending, reverse- 
chronology tale of love (and memory) lost. And in the bilingual romantic comedy, The 
Science of Sleep (2006), the real and the surreal converge on each other to dreamlike 
effect. Hell never be Hollywood's go-to guy for popcorn entertainment. But Be Kind has 
an uncharacteristically linear plot well suited to a mainstream audience. It's even got the 
requisite love story and happy ending. 



□N AN EARLY MARCH AFTERNOON, Gondry flops onto a couch at his post-production 
office in Manhattan's Tribeca neighborhood to run through the latest cut with the film's 
editor. At least that's the agenda. As a Fats Waller record plays in the background, Gon¬ 
dry offers occasional editing suggestions while sounding off on fatherhood, Dr. Seuss, the 
Iliad, utopianism, playing drums with his hero Booker T., his observation that drinking 
and dialing is not a good idea, growing up in Versailles, and why he doesn't collect things 
(when he was a kid, someone told him collecting was gay, and he thinks he's already femi¬ 
nine enough). All of this information escapes in a French accent as thick as brie. 

Gondry is a riff artist—it's the way he talks and the way he makes movies. To him, life is a 
flow, a simultaneous progression and digression. He abhors the film director's trademark 
shout of “Cut!" “As soon as you say 'cut,' the magical world ends," Gondry says. During the 
filming of Be Kind, ideas for scenes could change depending 
on what route he happened to take to the set that day. After 
Gondry chanced past some train tracks in Passaic, New Jersey, 
he introduced a train robbery. After meeting some Passaic 
residents, he decided to use 300 or so of them in the movie. 

To Gondry, creativity and spontaneity are the same thing. 

He's a lot like the boy-hero in the 1953 musical The 
5,000 Fingers of Dr. T— the only feature film writ¬ 
ten by Dr. Seuss, and one of Gondry's favorite movies. 

In it, an evil piano teacher forces 500 children to practice at 
a gigantic piano 24 hours a day. One boy devises a technique 
to escape the nightmare. “The boy and his friend get a pot," 
recounts Gondry, “and start to mix everything they can in 
it. The y take a little bone, a little rope, a key, and mix and 
mix until it becomes gooey and starts to smoke. Finally, they 
invent this machine that steals sound. I think this way. Just 
make things and it's going to work. I'll make it work." 

“Michel is the most day-dreamy director I've worked with," 
says Black, who has acted under Peter Jackson, Tim Bmton, and Richard Linklater—the cream 
of the kooky crop. “He'd stare into space, totally still, a strange new idea crystallizing in his 
brain, and then burst into action, shouting bizarre directions. Sometimes his passion would 
spill into tantrum mode. But he was always fun to be around. We were kids in a sandbox." 

Gondry's own childhood was steeped in imagination and tinkering. His grandfather, 
Constant Martin, invented the clavioline, one of the first keyboard synthesizers. His father 
programmed computers. His mother was a pianist. “Being exposed to my grandfather's 
invention as a kid probably pushed me to do my own stuff," Gondry says. “Being surrounded 
by people who are creative makes you want to be creative." Gondry spent hours of his child¬ 
hood making flip books, building skyscrapers out of Meccano, and constructing whole cit¬ 
ies from cardboard. When he and his cousin drew pictures of cars, they weren't just cars. 
“We'd make a car that was propelled by an air balloon," Gondry recalls. “It would go across 
a bridge, and then something else would drop and the bridge would explode." 

Be Kind is full of this same sort of off-the-cuff creativity. Gondry even invented a verb to 
describe it. To swede : the act of making a movie from everyday materials and simple tech¬ 
nology. The word comes from a scene in the movie where Black explains to customers why 
the store's remade tapes cost $20 per rental and won't be ready l continued on page 160 
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Scientists aboard a Swedish icebreaker sent underwater robots 
to look for gushing hot springs deep below the surface of a frozen sea. 

What they found was even more remarkable. 












previous page Crew members aboard the icebreaker Oden 
use a helicopter to scout for naturally occurring channels called 
leads, which allow the ship to make its way deep into the Arctic 
ice pack. The heli crew also helps locate wayward robots, which 
emit homing signals from a tracking beacon, below Reves-Sohn 
chews his nails as Clayton Kunz, an engineering grad student 
(at the keyboard), guides a robot to a fast-closing hole in the ice. 
John Kemp (left), head of deck operations, will fish the robot out 
of the water after it surfaces, top right Maria Tausendfreund, a 
graduate student in microbiology, collects water samples from 
melt ponds in the middle of the ice pack, below right Along 
the Gakkel Ridge, 12,795 feet below the surface, the explorers 
found strange mats of yellowish “fluff” filled with microbes 
(this sample is being stored temporarily in a jar). Scientists are 
using DNA sequencing to analyze and classify the microbes. 



he 353-foot ship tears 

through the endless frozen plain, tossing glassy wedges of turquoise and 
white ice alongside the reinforced steel hull. Huge floes sparkle in a sun that 
doesn't set. “I call it my cold campfire," says an onboard oceanographer, gazing 
across the polar landscape. "I could watch it all day." • But the international 
team of researchers aboard the Swedish icebreaker Oden haven't come to the 
Arctic to gawk at the frigid expanse. They're headed to the middle of the ice 
cap to find out what's below it. Way below, o The expedition's chief scientist 
is Robert Reves-Sohn, a 42-year-old geophysicist from Woods Hole Oceano¬ 
graphic Institution on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. He's been wanting to explore 
the forbidding floor of the Arctic Basin since his days as a postdoc. Now he's 
finally getting his chance. • Reves-Sohn's mission is partially funded by NASA— 
the agency invested $3 million because it sees the Arctic Ocean as a proving 
ground for robotic technologies that might one day help in the search for life on 
Europa, Jupiter's ice-covered moon. (The National Science Foundation kicked in 
$4.6 million and Woods Hole added $500,000.) The expedition's deep-sea 
robots—two autonomous underwater vehicles dubbed Puma and Jaguar- 
have a tough, dangerous job. They'll be working in conditions that can cripple 
electronics and machinery, and they must maneuver in the compass-warping 
environs of magnetic north. To negotiate these disorienting depths, they rely 
on acoustic navigation tools that communicate with transponders placed on 
the seafloor. Unlike other AUVs, they also receive commands from engineers 
aboard the ship regarding, say, where to surface between constantly shifting 
ice floes. • With Europa missions still decades away, Reves-Sohn's immediate 
goal is to better understand this alien terrestrial territory and, perhaps, find 
freaky species no one has ever seen. He's focusing on the Gakkel Ridge, some 
2 miles under the sea. This submarine mountain range stretches between 
Greenland and Siberia, passing just a few hundred miles from the North Pole. 
An earlier expedition picked up tantalizing hints that hot springs—hydro- 
thermal vents—might be perking along the ridge. (Vents give off a telltale 
chemical signature that can be picked up by water-sampling equipment.) 
In other oceans, such deep-sea oases often support bizarre life-forms called 
extremophiles, which can thrive on alternative metabolic energy sources 
like sulfur. • This summer, Reves-Sohn's expedition, dubbed Agave for Arctic 
Gakkel Vents Expedition, spent six weeks at sea. In that time, the robots made 
eight dives and had a few close calls—like the time Jaguar got lodged under 
the ice, until the captain cracked open the floe by bumping the 14,330-ton 
Oden against it. • The Agave crew never found a hot spring, but they did dis¬ 
cover that the Gakkel Ridge may be even stranger than anyone thought. The 
researchers came across vast, eerie patches of “fluffy stuff" that turned out to 
contain at least 150 different species of microbes. The yellowish fluff looked 
like cotton candy stuck into cracks in the seabed. The team also retrieved the 
exoskeleton of what appears to be an unknown species of sponge. Analysis of 
the creatures will continue through the winter. Science this deep takes time. 
//////////////////////////^^^^ 

erica lloyd (elloyd@pobox.com) wrote about antique-engine enthusiasts 
in issue 13.09. For more photos from the expedition , visit wired.com/extras. 
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above Helicopter pilot Geir Akse retrieves a wind buoy that 
helped the Oden crew predict where the ice floe would drift next. 
Accurately forecasting ice movement is critical to the progress 
of an Arctic voyage. At one point, the crew had to postpone a 
planned robotic survey because the ship couldn’t get close enough 
to a suspected vent site, left The expedition’s chief engineer, 
Hanumant Singh (left), and grad student Clayton Kunz prepare 
Jaguar for the deep. The AUV specializes in deep dives and carries 
a camera for documenting the seafloor. Its fraternal twin, Puma, 
is packed with sensors to hunt for hydrothermal vent plumes 
in the “midwater column.” right Peter Winsor prowls for deep- 
sea geysers with a CTD (so called because it tracks conductivity, 
temperature, and depth, among other useful chemical and 
physical clues in the water). A winch suspended the unit from the 
back of the ship, moving it up and down beneath the surface. 


7 9 he mission to Jupiter is still years away. 

The goal for this trip is to find alien 

species on terrestrial territory. 
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JUST ASK NINE INCH NAILS’ TRENT REZNOR. 
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On February 10,2007, the first night of Nine 
Inch Nails' European tour, T-shirts went on 
sale at a 19th-century Lisbon concert hall 
with what looked to be a printing error: an- 
dom letters in the tour schedule on the back 
seemed slightly boldfaced. Then a 27-year- 
old Lisbon photographer named Nuno Foros 
realized that, strung together, the boldface 
letters spelled “i am tryi g to believe.” Foros 
posted a photo of his T-shirt on the Spiral, 
the Nine Inch Nails fan fo um. People started 
typing “iamtryingtobelieve.com” into 
t eir Web browsers. That led them to a site 
denouncing something c lied Parepin, a drug 
apparently introduced into the US water 
supply. Ostensibly, Parepin was an antidote 
to bioterror agents, but in reality, the page 
declared, it was par of a government plot 
to confuse and sedate citizens. Email sent 
to the site's contact link generated a cryptic 
auto-response: “I'm drinking the water. So 
should you.” Online, fans world¬ 
wide debated what this had to 
do with Nine Inch Nails. A setup 
for the next album? Some kind 
of interactive game? Or what? 

A few days later, on February 
14, a woman named Sue was 
about to wash a different T-shirt, 
which she had bought at one of 
the Lisbon shows, when she noticed that the 
tour dates included several boldface digits. 
Fans quickly interpreted this as a Los Ange¬ 
les telephone number. People who called it 
heard a recording of a newscaster announc¬ 
ing, “Presidential address: America is born 
again,” followed by a distorted snippet of 
what could only be a new Nine Inch Nails 
song. Then, a woman named Ana reported 
finding a USB flash drive in a bathroom stall at 
the hall where the band had been playing. On 
the drive was a previously unreleased song, 
which she promptly uploaded. The metadata 
tag on the song contained a clue that led to 
a site displaying a glowing wheat field, with 
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the lege d “America Is Born Again.” Clicking 
and dragging the mouse across the screen, 
ho ever, revealed a much grimmer-looking 
site labeled “Another Version of the Truth.” 
Clic ing on that led to a forum about acts of 
underground res stance. 

All this activity had been set in motion 
months before. Trent Reznor, the singer- 
songwriter behind Nine Inch Nails, had 
been recording Year Zero, a grimly futuris¬ 
tic suite evoking an America beset by terror¬ 
ism, ravaged by climate change, and ruled by 
a Christian military dictatorship. “But I had 
a problem,” he recalls, 1( unging on a second- 
" floor deck of the house he's remodeling in 
Beverly Hills: how to provide context for the 
songs. In the '60s, concept albums came with 
extens ve liner i iotes and lots of artwork. MP3s 
don't have that. “So I started thinking about 
how to make the world's most elaborate album 
cover,” he says, “using the media of today.” 


DeadMan’s Chest. Reznor wanted 
to give his fans a taste of life in 
a massively dysfunctional theo¬ 
cratic police state, and he decided 
that a game involving millions of 
players worldwide would help 
him do that in a big way. 

Reznor was stepping into 
a new kind of interactive fic¬ 
tion. These narratives unfold in 
fragments, in all sorts of media, 
from Web sites to phone calls 
to live events, and the audience 
pieces together the story from 
shards of information. The task 
is too complicated for any one 
person, but the Web enables a 
collective intelligence to emerge 
to assemble the pieces, solve the 
mysteries, and in the process, 
tell and retell the story online. 
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Years earlier, Reznor had heard about a 
complex game played out over many months, 
bo th online and in the real world, in which 
mill ons of people across the planet had 
collectively solved a cascading series of 
puzzles, riddles, and treasure hunts that 
ultimately tied into the Steven Spielberg 
movie AI: Artificial Intelligence. Developed 
by Jordan Weisman, then a Microso t exec, it 
was the first of what came to be called alter¬ 
nate reality games—ARGs for short. After 
leav ng Redmond, Weisman founded a 
company called 42 Entertainment, which 
made ARGs for products ranging from 
Windows Vista to Pirates of the Caribbean 


The narrative is shaped—and ultimately 
owned—by the audience in ways that other 
forms of storytelling cannot match. No lon¬ 
ger passive consumers, the players live out 
the story. Eight yea s ago, this kind of enter¬ 
tainment didn't exist; now dozens of such 
games are launched every year, many of 
them attracting millions of followers on 
every continent. 

How could this work for Year Zero? Reznor 
had spent a long time thinking and writing 
about the future dystopia he imagined. Now 
he wanted to share this story with his fans. 
He filled in the contact form on 42 Entertain¬ 
ment's Web site and clicked Send. 





































































































































































REZNOR GROOMING BY CORI BARDO FOR REDKEN/CELESTINEAGENCY.COM 



HEN WEISMAN opened Reznor's email 
at his lakefront house near Seattle, 
he had barely heard of Nine Inch Nails. Slen¬ 
der and soft-spoken, with curly dark hair 
and a salt-a d-pepper beard that gives him 
a vaguely Talmudic appearance, he s not big 
on hardcore industrial rock. His experience 
is more in game design and social inter¬ 
action, two fields he views as intimately 
conjoined. “Games are about engaging with 
the most entertaining thing on the planet,” 
he says, sipping coffee in his guesthouse, 
“which is other people.” 

In 2001, Weisman was creative direc¬ 
tor of Microsoft's entertainment division, 


which was developing the Xbox and a num¬ 
ber of videogames—including one based 
on AI—to support its launch. The AI game 
never materialized, but the ARG Weis¬ 
man created was phenomenally success¬ 
ful. He left Microsoft and in 2003 decided 
to do ARGs full-time, launching 42 Enter¬ 
tainment as a boutique marketing firm. He 
took the name from The Hitchhiker' s Guide 
to the Galaxy , which maintains that “the 
Answer to the Ultimate Quest on of Life, 
the Universe, and Everything” is in fact 42. 
The company's first game, ilovebees, had 
peop e answering pay phones around the 
world in the weeks leading up to the release 


been falling all over themselves 
to figure it out. 

“When done well, ARGs can be 
extraordinarily effective,” says Ty 
Montague, creative director of the 
J. Walter Thompson ad agency. 
That's because the games offer 
marketers a solution to a grow¬ 
ing problem: how to reach people 
who are so media-satura ed they 
block all attempts to get through. 
'Tour brain filters it out, because otherwise 
you'd go crazy,” Weisman says. That's why he 
opted for a “subdural” approach: Instead of 
shouting the message, hide it. “I figured that 
if the audience discovered something, they 
would share it,” he explains, “because we all 
need something to talk about.” 

The ARG for AI began with an obscure 
credit for a “sentient machine therapist” in 
both the trailer and a prerelease promotional 
poste . Soon someone—all signs point to a 
member of Weisman's group—wrote Harry 
Knowles at Ain't It Cool News, suggesting he 
Google the therapist's name That led to a 
maze of bizarre Web sites about robot rights 


Alex Lieu, Susan Bonds, and Jordan 
Weisman of 42 Entertainment, which 
pioneered alternate reality games. 


of Halo 2. One player even braved 
a Florida hurricane to take a call 
in a Burger King parking lot. 

Similar games have been 
used to launch scores of prod¬ 
ucts in the years since. GMD Stu¬ 
dios, a Florida outfit, staged a 
fake auto theft to begin a game 
for Audi that drew more than 
500,000 players. A London stu¬ 
dio called Hi-Res used television 
ads and specially made choco¬ 
late bars, among other things, 
in a still-talked-about game 
touting JJ Abrams' Lost. More 
recently, someone—not 42—has 
been planting enigmatic clues on 
Web sites and fake MySpace pro¬ 
files to promote a film Abrams 
is producing that so far is best 
known by the codename Clover- 
field. What's all this about a 
Japa ese drink called Slusho? 
And what does it have to do 
with the s dden appearance of 
a Godzilla-like monster in New 
York Harbor? Abrams fans have 










and a phone number that, when called, played 
a message from a woman whose husband had 
just died in a suspicious boating accident. 
Within 24 hours, thousands of people were 
trying to figure out what had happened. 

Weisman had long been working toward 
that moment. Severely dyslexic as a kid, his 
world changed when he was introduced to 
Dungeons & Dragons. “Here was entertain¬ 
ment that involved problem solving and was 
story-based and social,” he says. "It totally 
put my brain on fire. What we're doing now is 
a giant extrapolation of sitting in the kitchen 
playing D&D with friends. It's just that now 
our kitchen table holds 3 million people”— 
the number that ultimately engaged with 
the AI game. 

During the development of that first ARG, 
Weisman argued that no puzzle wo Id be too 
hard, no clue too obscure, because with so 
many people collaborating online, the play¬ 
ers would have access to every conceivable 
skill set. Where he erred was in not follow¬ 
ing that idea to its logical conclusion. “Not 
only do they have every skill on the planet,” 
he says, “they have unlimited resources, 
unlimited time, and nlimited money. Not 
only can they solve anything, they can solve 
anything instantly.” Weisman dubbed is 
game the Beast, because originally it had 666 
pieces of content. But as the players burned 
through those and clamored for more, the 
name took on a different meaning. He had 
created a monster. 

Weisman and Spielberg viewed the Beast 
as an extension of AI. But the bill to fund it 
came out of the film's marketing budget, 
and the ARG certainly created buzz for the 
movie. Meanwhile, the Inte net was trans¬ 
forming marketing. Western commerce had 
been built on a clea proposition: I give you 
money, you give me something else of value. 
But like a rug merchant who offers prospec¬ 
tive buyers tea before discussing 1 lis wares 
the Internet was beginning to engage and 
entertain customers—whether with free 
singles on iTunes or an ARG that could run 
for months—before asking them to part with 
their money. “All marketing,” Weisman says, 
“is headed in that direction.” 


f OR NINE INCH NAILS fans, the unfolding 
of the Year Zero game was as puz¬ 
zling as it was exciting. “We didn't know 
where it would go,” says Cameron Ladd, 
a 19-year-old community college student 


in rural Ohio who helps moderate the Nine 
Inch Nails fan forum Echoing the Sound. “We 
had no idea of the scope. That was the most 
fun—not knowing what would come next.” 
Debates raged as to whether it had anything 


pellerhead to follow it. “Our assumption,” 
says Sean Stewart, the game's head writer, 
“was never that there's a continent of people 
who love nothing better than to do spectro¬ 
gram analysis. But there are always a few, 
and if you make a world that's compelling 
enough, there'll be a lot to do even if you're 
not interested in the really arcane stuff.” 

Most fans didn't realize their progress 


to do with Philip K. Dick or the Bible, how it 
compa ed with Children of Men or Vfor Ven¬ 
detta, and why the Year Zero Web s tes kept 
referring to something called the Presence, 
which appeared to be a giant hand reaching 
down from the sky. The band's European 
tour dates became the object of obsessive 
attention. “It was like, bang-bang-bang— 
there were so many things happening at 
once,” Ladd says. “It was one gigantic burst 
of excitement.” 

Fans in E rope were so eager to find new 
flash drives that they ran for the toilets the 
moment the concert venue doors opened. 
On February 18, at the Sala Razzmatazz 
in Ba celona, someone scored. The drive 
contained an MP3 file of a new Nine Inch 
Nails song that trailed off into the sound of 
crickets. But when the cricket sounds were 
run through a spectrograph, they yie ded a 
series of blips that gradually resol ed into 
a phone number in Cleveland, Ohio. People 
who dialed this number (and some 1.7 mil¬ 
lion did) heard a horrific recording from a 
mysterious organization called US Wire¬ 
tap: a young woman on her cell phone at 
an underground nightclub, with shrieking 
and gunshots in the background, screaming 
hysterically that someone had come into 
the club and killed her friend and that the 
cops had locked everybody inside and she 
was going to die. A visit to uswiretap.com 
(“A Partnership Corporation of the Bureau 
of Mora Tty”) revealed that federal agents 
had bolted the doors to the club, a known 
“resistance” hangout, whi e the 112 people 
inside spent two days tearing one another 
to shreds in a mad frenzy. 

The clues on the flash drives were typical 
of what makes a good ARG work. They were 
hard to spot and even harder to decipher, 
but because the narrative was being pieced 
together online, you didn't have to be a pro- 
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was being monitored nonstop. Unlike less 
interactive forms of entertainment, ARGs 
require a close collaboration between the 
puppet masters—the unseen figures who 
create the story—and the audience. “The 
makers and the consumers are in a tango,” 
Stewart says. “It's a dance, it's passionate, 
and sometimes there are sinister overtones. 
It creates a unique dynamic.” 

After every gig, Reznor rushed back to 
his hotel so he could watch the action on 
fan forums and in 

laptop. “I couldn't wait,” Reznor says. “‘Did 

they find it? Did they find it?’ I know it sounds 
nerdy, but it was exciting ” The 42 Entertain¬ 
ment team, working out of a cramped loft 
in downtown Pasadena, California, kept an 
eve closer watch. They had to make sure 
the players didn't get fr strated or go too 
far down a wrong path. 

It didn't take long to spot the first prob- 
le . On several sites, brief snippets of text 
from mildly su versive books— One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's N st, Slaughterhouse_ 
Five, Heather Has Two Mommies—had been 
scanned into the backg ound to pn 
visual interest. Players, however, were 
preting them as clues and trying to fi; 
out what they meant 

At 42 Entertainment, panic set in. “It': 
a silent contract,” explains Steve Peters, 
the game designer charged with tracking 
player progress. “We respect you—which 
means we're not going to lead you along by 
the nose and then not give you anything.” 
They decided to add a clue suggesting that 
the texts were from banned books. 

There were more complications to come. 
Reznor presumed that weeks before the CD 







































































































































































































reached Wal-Mart and Best Buy, someone 
would upload it to the BitTorrent sites, which 
his most avid fans would be carefully moni¬ 
toring. So he planted hints in the music—a 
few seconds recorded out of phase on "The 
Great Destroyer,” for instance. Played on a 
monaural device, the music briefly canceled 
itself out, leaving nothing except a barely 
audible voice saying something like "red 


horse vector.” At redhorsevector.net, play¬ 
ers would find a top-secret report suggest¬ 
ing the source of the nightclub massacre 
—a weaponized virus called Red Horse that 
caused acute homicidal psychosis. 

Surprisingly, though, no one was upload¬ 
ing the album. Reznor had assumed it would 
hit the peer-to-peer sites by mid-March, but 
at the end of that month there was still no 
sign of it. Without the music, only a hand¬ 
ful of new clues were coming out. "The fans 
were getting antsy,” says Alex Lieu, 42 Enter¬ 
tainment's creative director. "So were we. 
Trent was stunned. And the whole time we 
were thinking, 'When is someone go ng to 
steal this a bum?'” 


EZNQR WOULD LIKE to make one thing 
about the Year Zero game perfectly 
clear: "It's not fucki g marketing. 
I'm not trying to sell anything.” 
That's why he paid for the game him¬ 
self, out of his recording budget. For 
a while, he didn't even tell his label 
what he was doing. But the game was 
remely effective at generating 
ement. Every time a song was 
eaked, the message boards were 
swamped. By the time the album 
hit store shelves in April, 2.5 mil¬ 
lion people had visited at east one 
of the game's 30 Web sites. The buzz 
was so great that Int rscope chair 
Jimmy Iovine—Reznor's label boss at Uni¬ 
versal Music at the time—called Weisman to 
talk about buying 42 Entertainment. 

From 42's perspective, it hardly matters 
®'/hetpr you call the game "marketing” or 



not. What matters is that someone—Reznor, 
Microsoft, Disney—writes a check. And, for 
now, the checks generally come from com¬ 
panies trying to se something. As a result, 
many ARG developers want to break out of 
marketing entirely and find another way 
to make money. Novelists, film directors, 
and television producers get to tell their 
own stories; why not ARG-makers? GMD 

_Studios, the company behind 

the ARG for Audi, has been 
running a game that it hopes 
will spawn graphic novels and 
maybe a TV show. In Septem¬ 
ber, Stewart and two other 

_ longtime associates of Weis- 

man's left 42 Entertainment 
to start a new company, Fourth 
Wall St dios, with similar ambitions. 

So far, however, no one has managed to 
create an ARG that can sustain itself through 
advertising, subscription fees, or any other 
model. The most ambitious attempt was Per¬ 
plex City, a vast treasure hunt staged by a 
London company called Mind Candy, which 
has received $10 million in venture capital 
—a first in ARG-land. Perplex City was said 
to be a locale in an alternate universe whose 
most powerful artifact, a polished metal 
cube, had been stolen and buried somewhere 
on Earth; whoever found it stood to receive 
a $200,000 reward. Clues were hidden on a 
series of cards sold in toy shops, bookstores, 
and online for about $1 apiece. 

VCs had visions of Pokemon dancing in 
their heads. But though 50,000 people in 92 
countries registered for the game, the cards 
turned out to be difficult and expensive to pro¬ 
duce. Last June, not long after the cube was 
unearthed n a forest in England, a planned 
second season was abruptly canceled. "I'm 
still convinced there are exciting commer¬ 
cial models that no one has found just yet,” 
says Michael Smith, Mind Candy's CEO. "It's 
a wonderful world we created, and I very, very 
much want to relaunch it.” Unfortunately, he 
doesn't know when that will happen. 



S THE ALBUM’S RELEASE date approached, 
the game hit the peer-to-peer sites 
and regained its momentum. Reznor and the 
team from 42 Entertainment had a critical 
p anning session in London to figure out 
a way to wrap it up. Elan Lee, the game's 
chief designer, suggested an explosive 
finale: Stage a surprise concert and blow 


up a building on the way out. A building? 
Reznor was awestruck: "These are my kind 
of people!” 

"I'm still trying to work an actual cadaver 
into a campaign,” Lieu says. "You'd think 
Year Zero would be the one, but it wasn't.” 

Blowing up a building wasn't practical, 
so they came up with something else. On 
April 13, all the players w o had signed 
up at a subversive site called Open Source 
Resistance we e invited to gather beneath 
a mural n Hollywood. Some of those who 
showed up were given cell phones and told 
to keep them on at all times. Five days later, 
the pho es rang. The players were told to 
report to a parking lot, where they were 
loaded onto a ramshackle bus wit blacked- 
out windows. 

The bus delivered them at twilight to 
whac appeared to be an abandoned ware¬ 
house near some railroad tracks. Armed men 
patrolled the roof. The 50-odd player s were 
led up a ramp and into a large, dark room 
w ere the leader of Open Source Resistance 
(actually an actor) gave a speech about the 
importance of making themselves heard. 
Then they were led through a maze of rooms 
and deposited in front of—a row of amps? 

With the sudden crack of a drumbeat, Nine 
Inch Nails materialized onstage and broke 
into "The Beginning of the End,” a song they 
had never before played in the US. "This is 
the beginning,” Reznor intoned, as guitar 
chords strafed the room. He got out one, 
two, three, four more songs before the SWAT 
team arrived. Then, as flashing lights and 
flash bombs filled the room, men in riot gear 
stormed the stage. "Run for the bus!” some¬ 
one yelled, and the players started spr nt- 
ir g. The bus sped them back to the parking 
lot and the cars that would take them safely 
home. But before they drove away, they were 
told they'd be contacted again. 

Now that the album is out, the game has 
gone cold. "I don't know if the audience 
was ready for it to end,” says Susan Bonds, 
the president of 42 Entertainment. "But 
we always expected to pick it up again.” 
Reznor, after all, had conce ived Year Zero 
as a two-part album. "Those phones are 
still out there,” she adds. "The minutes have 
expired. But we could buy new minutes at 
any point ” m 
////////////^^^ 

Contributing editor frank rose 
(frank_rose@wired.com) wrote about 
3-D movies in issue 15.11 
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The Data Wars 
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visitors a month. Then, in March 2007, Ama¬ 
zon began blocking browser and server 
requests from Alexaholic. (According to 
Amazon's public statements, it blocked Alexa¬ 
holic only after it had “explored an acquisi¬ 
tion" and was rebuffed.) Hornbaker rerouted 
his traffic through other servers, circumvent¬ 
ing the blockade. Then Amazon sent him a 
cease-and-desist letter, demanding he stop 
scraping Alexa's data and profiting from its 
brand. Hornbaker changed his site's name 
to Statsaholic but continued to scrape and 
remix Alexa stats. Finally, Amazon—seem¬ 
ingly tired of the cat-and-mouse game- 
served Hornbaker with a lawsuit charging 
that he was violating its trademarks. Horn¬ 
baker had little choice but to give up. Today, 
Statsaholic draws upon traffic statistics from 
a variety of other sources, like Quantcast and 
Compete. (Hornbaker and Amazon would 
not discuss the fracas, citing terms of their 
settlement. Ironically, Statsaholic is three 
times more popular than Hornbaker's Alexa¬ 
holic ever was.) 

Such vulnerability to sudden data blackouts 
illustrates why some potential investors get 
nervous about funding scraping-dependent 
businesses. “Anybody who is a supplier to 
you has power over you," says Allen Morgan, 
a venture capitalist at the Mayfield Fund who 
has invested in a raft of Web 2.0 companies, 
including Tagged, a teen social network and 
Slide, one of the most successful makers of 
Facebook applications. Morgan says that as 
those data providers help power more appli¬ 
cations, they take on the role of operating 
systems—with a vested interest in consoli¬ 
dating their power. “Inevitably, they will 
feel compelled to compete with application 
developers in order to grow their business— 
and it's an unfair fight." 

Investors aren't the only ones wary of the 
unspoken agreements and one-sided rela¬ 
tionships that characterize the scraping 


industry. Some large Web companies don't 
relish the unregulated dispersal of their data 
and would love to find a way to monitor and 
control the information they dole out. That's 
why many of them have begun encouraging 
developers to access their data through sets 
of application protocol interfaces, or APIs. 
If scraping is similar to raiding someone's 
kitchen, using an API is like ordering food at 
a restaurant. Rather than create their own 
bots, developers use a piece of code pro¬ 
vided by the data source. Then, all informa¬ 
tion requests are funneled through the API, 
which can tell who is tapping the data and 
can set parameters on how much of it can 
be accessed. The advantage for an outside 
developer is that with a formal relationship, 
a data source is less likely to suddenly turn 
off the taps. 

The downside, from the remixers' point 
of view, is that it gives data sources greater 
control over what information the remix¬ 
ers can access and how much of it they can 
harvest. With most APIs, a developer gets a 
unique key that lets the data supplier know 
when the developer is using the API. But it 
also lets the source block the key's owner 
for any reason. 

In February, Jeremy Stoppelman, the 
30-year-old cofounder of the community- 
directory site Yelp, received a late-night 
phone call from one of his engineers inform¬ 
ing him that the maps on Stoppelman's site, 
compiled through a Google Maps API, were 
no longer working. It turns out that Yelp 
was generating more than the maximum 
number of data requests the API agree¬ 
ment allowed. 

“It was scary," Stoppelman says of the 
subsequent negotiation with Google. A few 
months earlier, Yelp had raised a $10 mil¬ 
lion round of funding. Paying for map data 
hadn't been part of the business plan, and 
going into the meeting with Google, he says, 
“1 didn't know if we'd get priced out." Eventu¬ 
ally, Stoppelman cut a deal with Google to 
allow continued access to Google Maps for 
an undisclosed sum. 

The promise—and the threat—of scraping 
is nowhere more evident than in the booming 
proto-industry of social networking. Social 
networks have thrived on scraping: Face- 
book, MySpace, and Linkedln all encourage 
users to tap into their webmail address books 
as a way of inviting and connecting with their 
friends and coworkers. After prompting users 


to submit their login information, the sites 
unleash bots that scrape the webmail compa¬ 
nies' servers, pulling out friends' addresses, 
checking them against the network's roster, 
and letting users invite contacts who aren't 
already signed up. The tactic has fueled an 
explosion in each site's membership; Face- 
book's stands at 54 million and is growing by 
more than a million new users every week. 

But recently, as the competition between 
social networks heats up, scraping has 
emerged as a high-stakes strategy. Micro¬ 
soft announced a $240 million investment 
in Facebook last fall, and within weeks, 
Linkedln users found themselves sud¬ 
denly unable to import their webmail con¬ 
tacts from Microsoft's webmail services. 
Angus Logan, a Microsoft executive, says the 
restrictions are a matter of security and that 
the company is developing user-data APIs. 
“We do not advocate the practice of contacts 
scraping," he says, “as we believe it poses 
unnecessary risks to consumers, whether 
it be for nefarious practices like phishing 
scams or more straightforward social net¬ 
working activities." But that philosophy is 
applied inconsistently. As of late Novem¬ 
ber, Facebook members were still able to 
import their Microsoft webmail accounts 
through scraping. 

In the end, says Reid Hoffman, the found¬ 
ing CEO of Linkedln, it's the users who lose 
out when Web companies decide to crack 
down on popular scrapers. After all, Linkedln 
becomes much less useful if its members 
can't quickly invite all of their friends; Yelp 
loses much of its appeal if it can't display 
Google's maps. “The question you hear," Hoff¬ 
man says, “is Tou're doing all this scraping, 
and you're increasing the load on our servers. 
What are we getting out of it?"' Hoffman's 
answer: happy, connected users. 

And in the process, the world is getting 
a better Internet, one where bright ideas 
become great services almost instantly and 
where information is easy to discover and 
use. Fundamentally, Hoffman adds, it's not 
the place of companies like Yahoo, Microsoft, 
Facebook, or Linkedln to decide who gets 
access to their users' data. It should be up to 
the users themselves. “It's simple," he says. 
“The individual owns the data." Even if it sits 
in some company's server farm. EH 

Contributing editor josh mchugh 
(www.joshmchugh.net) wrote about 
human guinea pigs in issue 15.05. 
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for a week—they're imported from the far-off 
land of Sweden. In a sweded Ghostbusters, 
Black and Def re-create the haunted library 
scene by hanging books from fishing line and 
shooting multicolored Christmas garlands 
out of vacuum-cleaner ray guns to capture 
green garbage-bag ghosts. The evil Stay Puft 
Marshmallow Man isn't a guy in a molded 
latex suit; it's a doll covered in actual marsh¬ 
mallows—that later gets set on fire. Each 
remake features its own absurd inventions: 
A bathtub is retrofitted as a car, a hair dryer 
become a gun. Special effects are improvised 
with common pantry items—mashed-potato 
flakes for snow, ketchup for blood. 

And here's the thing: I nBeKind, the sweded 
movies become hits. Instead of rejecting the 
remakes as schlock, customers love them 
and clamor for more. Black and Def begin 
to make videos like short-order cooks: You 
name it, we'll shoot it. They enlist neighbors 
to star in the films and help produce them. 
The movies become home movies. 'It's about 
a sense of community," Gondry says, “a little 
town coming together to do a project that 
makes them feel better about where they live. 
Obviously," he adds, "it's utopistic." 

Gondry spent 2005 as an artist-in-residence 
at Nerdland. That's the name his 16-year-old 
son bestowed on MIT, which invited Gondry 
there to pursue his interest in neuroscience. 
“They understand the connection between 
science and the arts," Gondry says of the 
school. “It's very blurry. It was brainstorm¬ 
ing all the time." At MIT, Gondry tried out 
some unusual notions about special effects. 
His idea was to combine digital technology 
and chemistry. “People are always think¬ 
ing to make everything digital," Gondry 
says. “The key would be to do an interface 
between the digital, for the control, and the 
chemical, for the reaction. If you can get the 
two worlds together, you can make the best 
effects ever." In one experiment, for instance, 


Gondry mixed up a paste of cornstarch and 
water. He placed the paste on a plate and 
wired it to a speaker, then added a strobe 
light. By changing the speaker's frequency, 
he created reverb on the plate, and the con¬ 
coction bubbled and spewed into strange 
and beautiful shapes. 

Sounds like an eighth-grade science proj¬ 
ect. But keep in mind that this same mad 
scientist pioneered the technique known 
as bullet-time four years before The Matrix. 
That bit of inspiration happened after Gon¬ 
dry saw computerized morphing (think of 
the T-1000 robot in Terminator2). Instead 
of merging one person into another, though, 
Gondry wanted to morph shots of a scene 
from different perspectives into one take. He 
placed cameras around the studio to “freeze" 
the action, then had the shots digitally com¬ 
posited so that the environment appeared to 
revolve around the center. It took three weeks 
to complete six minutes of effects, incorpo¬ 
rating more than 1,000 digital morphings 
and several freeze sequences. The result 
was an award-winning 1995 Rolling Stones 
music video, “Like a Rolling Stone." “Michel 
has this technical side," says his brother and 
collaborator, Olivier Gondry, who helped 
him develop the effect. “He is not especially 
good with a computer, but he is very good at 
imagining what a computer can do and then 
finding the person who can do it." 

Likewise, he has tapped mechanics, paint¬ 
ers, yarn artists, and other craftspeople to 
help give life to his ideas. This is driven partly 
by necessity. While the real Rush Hour 2, for 
instance, cost an estimated $90 million to 
make (a typical sum), Gondry had a paltry 
$20 million for Be Kind. “I work on small bud¬ 
gets," he says, “so I always have to find a solu¬ 
tion." This approach is far removed from the 
George Lucas or Peter Jackson schools, with 
their large teams of digital-effects special¬ 
ists. “With ILM, there's much more standard 
procedure. If you adhere to protocol, every¬ 
thing's fine," says Alex Kopit, Be Kind’s first 
assistant editor, who previously worked at 
Lucas' Industrial Light & Magic shop. “On 
this project, everyone invented things as 
the moment required." Case in point: When 
one sequence in a sweded movie needed to 
appeal* damaged, Kopit and his team used CG 
to add distortion effects to the footage. But 
the results weren't convincing. “Michel said, 
'Well, just scratch the tape.' So we unrolled 
the VHS tape, scratched it, and erased some 
of the magnetic elements with different-sized 


magnets. It looked much better than what 
we had come up with in post." 

Gondry's whimsical approach doesn't 
make him a natural sell in Hollywood. 
“He's French," says Toby Emmerich, head 
of production at New Line Cinema and 
the executive producer of Be Kind. “He's 
known as being French, and suits like me 
are often afraid of French directors. But 
I thought this was the cinematic version of 
pop art. Everyone's seen these movies on 
VHS or DVD or wherever, but his reinter¬ 
pretation of them was clever and fun—and, 
I thought, marketable." 

Indeed, making a Hollywood movie in an 
un-Hollywood way is the very heart of Be 
Kind. “Nowadays, each sequel gets bigger 
and bigger because they've worked out the 
formula," Gondry says. “I thought it would 
be interesting to do just the opposite—to 
make a sequel of a big-budget movie with 
no money at all." 

But there's little risk that Gondry will soon 
turn formulaic himself. His next feature film, 
a collaboration with cartoonist Daniel Clowes 
(Ghost World), is an adaptation of Rudy Ruck¬ 
er's Master of Space and Time—a. knotty sci-fi 
tale about two mad scientists who figure out 
how to control reality. Even Gondry admits 
it's going to be a mind-bender. “This project 
is very complex," he says. “It's hard to con¬ 
ceive in the shape of a movie." 

If Gondry has any formula at all, it's turn¬ 
ing unlikely thoughts into unlikely movies. 
The notion reminds him of the first film he 
wrote (but never shot). It was one long spe¬ 
cial effect. “A single scene would be played 
twice, identically," Gondry says. “But in 
the context of the beginning it would mean 
one thing, and in the context of the end¬ 
ing it would mean something completely 
different." The film is a loop, a device Gon¬ 
dry used in Eternal Sunshine and which he 
draws on again in the structure of Be Kind. 
“I make a loop because when you reach the 
end, you come back to the beginning." He 
grabs a scrap of yellow paper, tears off a long 
piece, and bends each end in a different direc¬ 
tion, creating a Mobius strip. “You fold a 2-D 
space into a 3-D space," he says, holding up 
the looped paper. “You create a depth that 
doesn't exist. It becomes something much 
closer to what's in your head." El 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Jennifer hillner (jhillner@gmail 
.com) wrote about the producer-director 
JJAbrams in issue 14.05. 
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